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by patronizing a public creamery. The 
agricultural press all too largely fell in with 
Pi the better class of papers with the best 
ae — of motives, believing erroneously that the 
SACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., | latest thing must be the best, and that to be 
progressive and give their subscribers their 
money’s worth they must advocate the latest 
craze, Other papers were influenced possibly 
by the liberal advertising patronage they re- 
ceived from the makers of public creamery 
outfits, and there were agricultural papers 
which could not be induced to print one 
word editorially in defence of private dairy- 
ing, and when these same papers admitted 


ublishers and Proprietors, 
ISSUED WEEKLY AT 
10. 3 STATE STREET, 
Boston. Mass. 


TERMS: 
. rT) rannum, in advance, 2.50 if not paid iv 
Postage free. Single copies 5 cents. 
sending contributions to tHE PLOUGHMAN 
in its columns must sign their name, not 


» for publication, but as a guarantee ot | to their columns, as was rarely, anything | 


ith, otherwise they will be consigned to the . . : 
uasket. ALL matter intended for publication | from a correspondent in championship of 


ve written on note size paper, with ink,and the farm dairy, the editor invariably fol- 
udence from practical farmers, giving the lowed it with editorial comment intended to 
i their experience, is solicited. Letters destroy its pernicious (?) influence. The 
ve Signed with the writer’s real name, in full, = fa . 
| Will be printed or not, as the writer may Proof of these statements lies in the back 
files of half the agricultural press. 
The result is too well known. The 
“creamery shark ”’ is historic. Michigan 


7 LOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
Its circulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion of the community. 





! | as second-class mail matter, is a glorious illustration of the work of the 
‘ = shark. Abandoned public creameries in 
LHgricultural. many sections, where none was needed, are 
the monument to the gullibility of some 

Seeking Local Trade. people. 


Each vear we'think wecan see indica- The Dairy Commissioner of Towa reports 

is that farmers,tgardeners, fruit growers 
and poultry keepers are getting a larger 
share of the home market trade. They may 
not spend much time in peddling from house 


four less public creameries in the State 
thanin the previous year. This is a fact 
thatis significant. It does not mean that 
Iowa is going out of dairying, but that in 
many sections the farmer is returning to pri- 
vate dairying. 

Still more significant is the report of 
Major Alvord of the Dairy Department, 


markets and to the hotels and boarding houses 
that buy in considerable quantity. We 
have often seen men in Boston market sell- 
«fruit and vegetables, while their neigh- 
rs nota half.mile away went there to pur- 
loads of similarjproducts to take home 

own use or fortheir trade. This 


ment of Agriculture, in which he shows 
that, even in sections where the public 
creamery interest has increased, the fall 
au double cost of transportation, dairy interest has increased in oven. greater 
middlemaw’eften got his profit by Prepertion. The public creamery in those 
me and selling to the other. We sections has not thrived at the expense of 
of the causes that led to this or | frm dairy — a 
»be in” part answerable for it, It would be interesting to. have an opinion 
quent ,being that ,the producers from such organs as Houard’s Dairyman as 
sn assortment such as the local to the falling off in the number of cream- 
hotel:keeper needed. Those  @Tles in lowa the past year. — 
he had to sell jthe buyer had al- Pne end of the farm dairy is not yet. 
ck. while -he ;especially needed H. A. CARSON, 
the producers did not or per- aa 
Dairy Notes. 

* In some parts of Europe they make a 
to be, and that they are coming  yractice of working cows in the yokeas. we 
now their mutual wants It has do or used todo oxen, excepting that  pos- 

haps most noticeable,among the  siply as they want milk they are careful to 
t began to“contract first for poul- feed well and notoverwork. This led to a 
eges directly with the producer. cries of experiments at Stockholm, 
s of cold storage now have become Sweden, in testing the milk of cows so 
only used (that neither hotel nor treated, and they found that the milk was 
nd it necessary'to purchase these pequeed in quantity by the exercise, but its 
suppliesfresh every day. They quality was so much richer in butter fat 

‘ast take enough for several days Or that the working cows actually produced 

iwone time, when they ,find quality more butter than cows equally good that had 

eto their liking, and thisalso makes yo other exercise than they found in gather- 

' pleasant for the producers, who, ing their food in the pastures. ‘This opens 

ry havea good article, are reason-— yy a new possibility. If horses and mules 
Pagood sale. ‘This having begun are to be so scarce and high priced that 
and eggs soon was extended to farmers are unable to purchase them to re- 
fruits, and later on to the supply place the stock they now have when it is 
‘setables, worn out, will those who keep cows for 
d this business still farther it iS pytter making, or who sell their milk upon 
iy forthe buyers to be willing the test of butter fat, begin to work their 
rprice and pay promptly, and gows in the yoke to save expense of keeping 

livers to try to grow better goods. yan? While one test may not be conclu- 
~tits already hurt the trade of the sive, the question may be worthy of investi- 
, tojsome extent we can see. The gation here. When young we knew aneigh- 
country and seashore resorts, por who worked a two-year-old heifer regu- 
‘were among the best customers jarly in single yoke, both to cart and plow, 
the stalls in the markets of the and we have an impression that we heard 

s during the summer months, are ope proved a very good cow, though we 
directly from producers, and are pot sure that she was ever worked 
‘acting before the season begins <4 after she began giving milk. But there 
lat they want to use grown for are go many things that are not now accord- 


ot havejfor him. 
think there is less of this than 


want brought to them at po surprised to learn that the exercise of 
tervals, and having it fresh and in plowing the garden or drawing out the. 
‘ion “and the farmeris sure of his manure is beneficial to the production of | 
Kis pay, usually ata little better putter fat. Not long since we heard of a) 
he could get at the larger mars woman who thought she was gaining flesh | 
ust buy so that they can sell at too rapidly, and her physician advised more 
exercise, say riding a bicycle an hour or two 
viigsdone by these hotels is also gach day. Asa result she gained thirty-two | 
eat the*smaller markets in the pounds in weight during the season, and | 
‘hecities and the larger towns, the Jast we heard was that her bicycle was | 
putin or enlarged their facili-  ¢o) sale at a discount from cost price. 
ping larger supplies, and yet 
1 good condition. Vegetables An agricultural exchange which makes | 
‘ten or fifteen miles of the city, much claim to working for the interest of | 
(ay {sold on South Market street the dairy farmers says that more than | 
ind not reaching the consumer two years ago it began to advise farmers | 
‘our hours later, could not help to reduce their dairies to the feed- | 
Wl if they are peddled about | producing capacity of their farms, and | 
sigh the hot sun and dust on | the abandonment of the buying of high- | 
“are neither tempting to look | priced feed for milch cows, and says that | 
net eat. ‘* hundreds of farmers have tried it and found | 
indsithat hehas not to devote jt as profitable in practice as it is correct in | 
‘o marketing his crops while theory,’’ which we do not doubt, because | 


nethods. It sometimes was a we do not believe it is either. It also says | 
vhether it would be better to that “agricultural writers,and lecturers in | 
stpone some of the work he | genera) are now advocating this method of | 
eendoing at home to market reducing the cost of producing milk.”’ If 
own, or let that perish while | this is true we do not see any evidence of it | 
his home duties. This was | among our agricultural exchanges, or in the | 
‘sy to decide, especially when pulletins from the Experiment Stations in | 
| was getting overripe or the the dairying States or in Canada. 
vere being overrun with weeds. | All that we find that we can call good au- 
‘he time when we thought a thority claim that what is termed a properly 
‘oreed him to take the most phalanced ration produces the most milk at 
course, and for a little money in the least cost. To make this with hay and 
himself the expenditure of | ensilage requires the addition of such foods 
as wheat bran, gluten meal, linseed meal 
Niall ee ecm and cottonseed meal. These are not pro- 
The Farm Dairy. duced upon the farms in dairying sections, 
azo, when the public cream- or if whegt, corn and flaxseed are grown, 
existence, there was a great farmers find it more profitable to sell 
lat the farm dairy was going | them entire and buy the by products than to 
icmnition bow wows. Ac- grind them. It will in many cases pay to 
would-be lights of dairy | sell oats and barley to purchase foods that 
onomies, butter-making on are richer in protein or milk-producing con- 
'o bea lost art. These people | tents. 
tuted all farm dairy butter But this is not all. The dairyman should 
seted in old pieces ef the know that the above-named foods, which 
while public creamery butter | furnish protein, also furnish more of nitro- 
the very skies. /gen and other fertilizing elements to the 
lenty of firms anxious to sell) manure’heap, and that to limit the food to 
' outfits, and it was greatly _ such crops of hay, corn fodder or ensilage, | 











that at the close of 1901 there are thirty- | 


Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- | 


| York, is reported as having two cows, a 
| mother sixteen years old and her daughter | dog. 


| farms means a reduction in the home-grown | ‘Those who say that clipping the horse is | But, alas, other countries were now manu- culture for its living. 
| crops, not only by reason of the smaller | a wrong practice,because contrary to Nature, | facturing as much as England, and, as The early favorable reports of the pros- 
amount of manure from the less number of | might take ground with an old physician | 48riculture was first to suffer, the manufact- perity of the tea industry in the Trans- 


animals kept, but the poor quality of manure | who would not have his horse groomed in | Urers were following in its wake. 


Caucasian provinces, also, are now learned 


_ made. the winter for the same reason. As the| Heargued that the Government would be to be false. The cotton has done well in 
We probably have read hundreds of re- | horse was one of those with hair about six | compelled to take a“ more practical inter- that part of Asia, however. 


ports of feeding tests made for milk and | inches long, he certainly did not look very | est’ than hitherto in the welfare of agri-. From Germany and France there are no 





butter production within the past two/neat when on the street. He mightalso | culture. This isthe Agrarian cry through- wnusual cries of agricultural distress, but 


years, and we do not remember one where | have objected to the harness, as the colts | out Europe, the reason of the new German the farmers in those countries always have 
| the milk was made at a profit, when sold at | were not born with any arrangement for | tariff, which free traders denounce as a @ world of trouble to contend with. The 


the prices paid by the milk contractors, | attaching to the carriage,or to wearing cloth- | “ bread tax,” and it has rarely been heard business of growing sugar beets has lately 


| creameries, cheese factories or condensa- | ing himself, because babies were not clothed | more distinetly than today in England. 


largely increased in those countries, as, in- 


| ries, that food not produced on the farm did | when born. In fact, our whole life is a Yet figures do not show that 1901 has deed, it has in nearly all the countries of 
| not form a considerable part of each day’s | struggle to improve upon the processes of | been so had a year for the English farmer, Europe. Therehas been no blight on this 
| ration, and in many cases an increase of the | Nature, both in raising the natural savage | all things considered. Even wheat, which crop this year, Germany’s, as usual, being 


amount of food material bought, up to the | to a civilized human being, and the wild | has been the worst of the year’s cereal the largest and best yield, and the difficul- 


limits of the digestive power, was more than | beast to the domestic animal, useful because crops, is not far below the recent average. ties the sugarmakers have had to contend 


repaid by the increased quantity of milk or ; subjecte | to the will of his master. 
butter fat. To limit rations is poor economy. 


The statistics concerning pulse, corn in all With have not extended to the fields.—E. A. 


The clipped horse does not perspire as | its varieties (including peas and beans), Dithmar, in New York Times. 


| Touse only home-grown rations is poor | freely when working as the long-haired ani- | hay, roots and potatoes, are never obtain- scatman ata 


/economy. If one has cows that will not! mal, or if he does it quickly evaporates and | able until the new year is well under way, 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


| produce enough to pay for such food as he | goes not leave him with a thick coat satu- | but enough is known to show that they have In connection with the inauguration of 


has to buy to make a proper ration with | rated with moisture to get cold and chill | reached a fair average. 





the inspection of dairy products for export, 

































































ENGLISH PRIZE DORSET RAM. 


| several interesting arguments are advanced 
| by those who oppose this new work. It is 
,claimed by them that the stamp which is 
placed upon all inspected and approved 
packages offers no protection whatever. If 
| the stamp is placed on the parcel so that 
when the lid is taken off the stamp will be- 
come torn, then this method will not allow 
the prospective buyer to sample the con- 
tents, as is the usual method in vogue among 
| commission merchants. Those who want 


ps | American-inspected butter or cheese would 
36.74 bushels. These figures are somewhat then become compelled to buy a“ pig in a 


below those of 1900, which (Government aid | poke.” 
pr vino to psn alba eee ie If, on the other hand, the stamp is merely 
| , A . ee 
| nothing to brag of in the results. But they | mb co ee oe m oe Se sea 
| differ only slightly from the average of the | Other ; 7 
| last ten years. to prevent unscrupulous foreign butter and 
In eight sot hel * ' cheese dealers from buying up empty butter 
| dn eighteen years the wage average yield | tubs and cheese packages bearing the green 
polis to the any Tye bnenate in | stamp of inspection, and refilling them with 
— t cP Pesci ot. y pinay as 7“ _ In | poorer grades of dairy products. Such a 
ren on eeere eee me da een seven | practice would, of course, result to the dis- 
| better = for wheat than 191, The cur- advantage of American exporters, who be- 
Poms antuaned Fram of barley is the lowest | Jieve that having their goods inspected will 
on record since 1893, and is 2.15 bushels less enable them to increase their markets 
than the highest average. Oats in the last aproad. 
ton yours have yielded an average to the That this practice will be resorted to is 
acre, according to the pagpunenn te of 1.73 without question, for at the present time 
focal yr geste: this 7 snipe officials of the Department of Agriculture 
| bul the oats and Darley crop are Jess easily | are yery much chagrined over the fact that 
estimated than wheat, and the figures in jn several of the foreign countries where 


THE FIGURES FOR 1901. 

The production of wheat, barley and oats 
in England (including Wales) and Scotland 
forthe year differs but little from that of 
1900. The figures are: Wheat, 1901, 52,437,602 
bushels; 1900, 52,639,809 bushels; barley, 
1901, 61,107,623 bushels; 1900, 62,314,510 
bushels ; oats, 1901, 110,105,530 bushels; 1900, 
114,847,537 bushels. The estimated yield of 
wheat per acre of cultivated land has been 
30.84 bushels, of barley 30.96 bushels, of oats 








| . 
these cases are not the best guides. | | American meats cannot come in without the 


what the farm produces, let him reduce his him before the heat of his body can dry it |< "Phe acreage of wheat has declined to less stamp of inspection of the Bureau of. Avi- 


_ herd-by-fattenivg.the poorer-ones,-and. in. ant... Wiract». haste stup-fora-time 


| than lulfits extent before 1875, but that is’ mal Industry, the home meat dealers, realiz- 


crease itby getting better animals. The street in a coldwind the driver is more apt | an old story. During the year there were ing that this stamp is an aid to selling the 
tests at the Pan-American Exposition to remember to put a blanket over him than | throughout Great Britain 1,700,828 acres in good meats of the United States, buy up the 


showed all breeds capable of producing if he had the long hair on him, and yet h 


wheat, 1,972,448 in barley and 2,996,902 in empty boxes upon which the inspection 


enough to pay fora variety and abundance would scarcely feel the cold as much as if oats. It is not necessary to pursue the stamp is placed. Furthermore they con- 
of food at market rates, whether milk or the coat was there and he was heated by his | statistical record further in regard to these sider these parcels so valuable that they are 


butter had been sold. 


drive. When he returns to the stable he _ cereal crops. 


willing to pay for them in their weight in 


can be quickly rubbed dry and warm,and in, ay unusually dry season was followed meat. 


A dairy farmer in Carlisle, Pa., with two @ Warm stable he is all right. 
hundred cows, does not like cow peas for 
food for his herd. Ile sowed two acres, and 


Southern cows that cannot get a square 
meal without taking a mountain walk of a 
mile or more. He cannot understand how 
well-fed cows can be induced to eat them. 
But there are farmers who claim that both 
cows and horses eat them greedily and seem 
to prefer them to other food. 
not, and it seems to be an acquired taste, 
and as they are difficult to cure as hay, we 


winter if notin summer. 


| by early frosts so remarkably severe as to Major Henry E. Alvord, thechief of the 


Bn = pg hes apr sa apply em 4 | sear the winter barley and to damage some Dairy Division of the Department of Agri- 
the horse that ts driven slowly with a load, | of the smaller autumn crops. All of No-  culture,when asked about these contentions 
the yield was good, but the cows refused to and then must stand thirty minutes or an | yember was remarkably cold, and, excepting | said: 
eat them. He thinks they might do for hour for loading or unloading. It might be | a day or so at the beginning of the month, 

better for him also if care was taken to persistently dry. Indeed, the rainfall in the | Parcel with butter or cheese in foreign coun- 
| blanket him well at every stop, but the | autumn months, usually very heavy, aver- | tries is, I think, possible, but hardly prob- 
majority of teamsters do not do this, and | aged only three inches for the whole coun- | able. We cannot control the actions of the 
some of them do not drive fast enough to) try. But the heavy rains in December | merchants abroad so that they cannot use 
keep a clipped horse warm when moving, OF | <omewhat-mended matters in that partien- | the tubs or boxes over again, but we can 
to sweat a long-haired horse. But the ‘lar, while the long-continued dryness was | Put a check to that practice and we do 
But asalldo driving horse we would have clipped 10 jot without its compensations. Farm work it. Every stamp placed upon the pack- 


‘* This question of refilling an inspected 


| throughout the British Isles was in a for- | 48 bears the date of inspection,so that those 


The Maine Farmer says: ‘Two three-| ward condition before the bad weather set | Who buy the produce can see at a glance the 


see no reason for urging a trial of them on year-old steers which were pastured last | in, much plowing for the spring crops was | Comparative age of the contents. Yet, how- 


Northern farmers, or those who can grow summer on Lee’s Island, by William Bowker 


finished early, and the year’s profits on live ever, there is nothing to prevent them from 


clover, which seems to suit the appetite of | of Pittsburg, have become completely wild, | stock will be very considerably enhanced | refilling the parcel within a week or so 
all our animals, and which produces nearly | and are ranging the woods on the mainland, | by the prolongation of the grazing season in after the original contents “are removed. If 


if not quite as much food per acre as the | in company with a deer, having swam the _ tie open, 
channel. Gunners are out in search of | 


/eow pea, and asmuch milk per ton of 


dry or green food as any crop grown. The | them, as it is impossible to catch them.’’ 


| 
Massachusetts Experiment Station has | We do not blame the cattle at all. What 
spent much time and some money | treatment they must have had that they 
how ing to the ideas we had er the lessons we jn testing various fodder crops, but! would run wild at three years old. We 
they are reasonably sure of hav- were taught when young, that we shall not ' we think they have not yet found any better | have raised many a steer and heifer to that 
than the combination of corn fodder and | age, and never had one that would not let 
clover, which seems to grow in almost any | us walk up to it in the pasture, aud most of 
fertile soil to furnish food that all animais , them, even three-year-old bulls, would come 
like and thrive on, whether green or dry to us when we called them. But we always 
cured, and that leave the land in as good, if . treated them gently unless guilty of some 
not better condition for future crops as | misbehavior, handled them almost every day 
during the winter, and even when we 
had been away from home for weeks or | 
A man in St. Lawrence County, New months they knew us, and seemed almost as 
pleased to see us as the ‘ever faithful” 
When three-year-old cattle run wild 
| in that way, they must have learned to be 
Perhaps the | 
fault was not with the owner, but with gun- 


any crops that have been tried. 


six years old, from which he made between | L ; 
March 8 and Dee. 14 748? pounds of butter afraid of men in some way. 


worth twenty-three centsa pound. ‘They n gul 
also fatted two calves that he sold for $10, | ners and dogs that chased them earlier in 


and he sold about $10 worth of milk to his the season. 


neighbors at five cents a quart. He used in | 
the family one quartaday for 281 days, | Agricultural Experience Abroad in 1901. 


oo _ 


skimmilk, and they weighed 495 pounds, | stances, to encourage the agriculturist, and 
worth seven cents a pound, or $34.95, show- | the urban taxpayer has just cause for com- 


| ing a value of $20.95 for the skimmilk, and plaint in consequence, the British farmer 


making the total receipts $227.40. In June! continues to grumble. 
he made 122} pounds of butter from them.! yr. fanbury, M. P., ina speech in Lon- 
His feed has been about four quarts of | gon during Smithfield Cattle Show week, 
grain daily the year round, which with the) pot the farmer’s case before his hearers as, 
hay and straw given amounts to about $53 qoubtless, the farmer would have it put. 
a year, while the pasturage may be reckoned | In parts of the south of Scotland, notably in 
at $6 to $10 a year. As he was making about | the Edinburgh district, the year has been 
ten pounds of butter a day in Decem- gyccessful; elsewhere in the United King- 
ber, he expects to reach eight hundred | gon the reverse was true. The amount of 
pounds of butter from them before grain lands had been decreasing year by 
they go dry, adding about $42 mere te year, and so also had the amount of stock. 
their profit. This is an object lessca to Mr. Hanbury’s argument was that the Gov- 
those who produce about two hundred | |. nent of the United States did much more 
pounds of butter in & FO Pet Cee, and for the good of the farmer than the British 
say they find no profit in keeping cows. GoversmntitGees. tadend. he wok & 
These cows are said to be across of Jersey passage in President Roceevelt’s mennnge 
and Ayrshire, but fromthe record we should setting forth thé general farming prosperity 
suspect a cross of pure-bred Jersey on grade in 1901 as the text of his address, and in 
Ayrshire, which usually results better than sisted that the Americans, being an essen- 
crossing the two pure-bred animals. tially practical people, realized better than 
teal the English the “great truth with regard to 
It would be much better for Northern | agriculture.” 
breeders who enter their colts in stake races, Agriculture, he declared, was sacrificed 
to be contested when the youngsters are | half a century ago for the sake of manufact- 
two and three years old, if the age of foals | ures. The idea was that the world would 
was reckoned from the first of April, or, bet-| be divided into manufacturing and agri- 
ter still, from the first of May, instead of the | cultural nations, that England should 
first of January, as is now done. | manufactnre for everybody, and that every- 








foreigners are willing and anxious to defraud 
their own countrymen ‘and the officials 
allow it, it is none of our business. If 
fraudulent practice is ever resorted to, the 
| offenders could be punished under laws 
| which every country has in force against 


GENERAL LIVE STOCK CONDITIONS. 
| The live stuck farmers have suffered no 
| more than usual from outbreaks of disease 
| among their stock, and the cases of swine 
| . 
| fever and sheep scab, note onthly 
p scab, noted in the monthly | such business.” 


reports, have been merely normal. Im-_ : : 
| ports of cattls during the year have been | Dr. D. E. Salmon, the chief of the Bureau 


very large, and three-fourths of the num- | f Anitnal Industry, in speaking about the 
"ber have come from the United States. The | ™eat-inspection stamps, said: 
| total of sheep imports has not been quite so | “We have no check against fraudulent 
| large, comparatively speaking, but the sup- | dealers using our boxes containing primarily 
| ply received from the United SStates has | inspected meat, over again. That they do 
/ nearly doubled in three or four years. | this we have every reason to believe, 
| although there is no positive evidence of 
| the fact. Wehave no international agree- 
|/ment that the stamps on boxes should 
| be destroyed abroad, but if the for- 


| The fruit and vegetable growers of Great 
| Britain continue to suffer from the exorbi- 
| tant freight rates, and the old-fashioned 
| methods clung to by the transportation com- | pad 
| panies. Fruit ought to be plentiful in the eign governments are willing to allow 


London markets in the season, and 1901 has | the practice to go on, it is not 
| been a fairly good fruit year. But the within our province to object. One fact re- 


farmers have often let their plums and | mains, for our protection in Germany, the 


| apples rotin the orchards. What arecalled | most critical government abroad in this con- 
“ conservative ”’ methods, prevailing in all ‘nection, and that is that every piece of meat 


trades, hamper the agricultural branches inspected here which enters that country is 








worth $14.05. He bought two pigs for $4,| While it seems that the State does all it | severely. again inspected before being allowed to 
| and fed them $10 worth of meal with the | can, or ought to do, in existing circum-| ‘Take thecase of the hop growers. The enter. Now, if the package is again used 


| 


south of England is the best hop-producing | With inferior grades and the officia’s find it 
| country in the world, and last season’s crup | 89, it is no reflection upon our inspectors, 
| was exceptionally good, the weather condl- | but shows that there is fraud somewhere 
| tions being exactly right. But even in the | locally.” 
| absence of serious foreign competition the| In Santa Maria County, California, a local 
hop trade has been very bad, “ overproduc- | Sugar company offered prizes to the pro- 
tion” and lack of co-operation among the | ducers in that section who would grow the 
growers being given as the reasons. The |argest tonnage of sugar beets during the sea- 
hop men are now clamoring for “‘ organiza- | son of 1901. The result of this contest is in- 
tion” such as exists in this branch in the | teresting, for after the committee had in- 
United States and Germany, under which | spected the books of the contestants, it was 
each grower is brought to sensibly consider | found that in the first contest tor the largest 
existing conditions. tonnage on twenty-five acres a Portuguese 

RECORDS IN EASTERN EUROPE. farmer won first prize, $600. He raised 569 

Agricultural _ results in eastern Europe | tons of beets, averaging 22.76 tons per acre. 
have been generally bad. The Roumanian | The next five prizes were all won by China- 
wheat crop has been fairly up tothe mark, | men,one growing 451 tons of beets on twenty- 
but throughout Russia there has been a| five acres, another grew 351 tons on fifteen 
genetal failure of crops, which has led, in | acres, and another 203 tons on ten acres. 
the purely agricultural districts, to danger | The prizes won by the Chinamen aggregated 
of famine. Intelligence of this state of | $1450. 
affairs came suddenly with startling effect | The Chinamen were successful in captur- 
to western Europe. As lately as the last | ing five of the six prizes offered, because 
week in October, official reports being re- | they rented the best land in the valley, and 
lied on, it was believed that the Russian | being naturally good agriculturists, had an 
crop prospects were good. Throughout the | advantage over the white farmers. 
year the official statistics given out have ee cated 
been misleading, and it is now known that| As we go to press it looks as though 
he agricultural situation is rather worse | sleighing in this vicinity is doomed for the 
han the industrial in the Czar’s dominions, | present. Some of the horses will not shed 
considering that so large a proportion of | tears on account of it. 
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Good Things at Retail. 

There is a short supply of lambs on the 
market, and the cost at wholesale has in- 
creased $2 per hundredweight. The cost ot 
lamb chop is unchanged, the range being 
16 2-3 to 25 cents per pound, the latter for 
short chops, but the hindquarter is costing 
18 cents per pound. Loin of lamb is costing 
18 to 20 cents per pound, with the fore- 
quarter at 10 to 125 cents per pound. 

The market for mutton chops is un- 
changed, 25 cents per pound being the price, 
with a leg of mutton at 16% cents per pound, 
and a forequarter at 8 to 10 cents per pound. 
Lamb fries are quoted at 75 cents per dozen. 

Veal supplies are also short on the mar- 
ket, and values hold up well. Veal steak is 
costing 33 cents per pound, while the cost of 
a loin is 16% to 20 cents per pound, while for 
a shoulder er breast the cost is 125 cents 
per pound. Offal is scarce and high. Veal 
sweetbreads are costing 65 to 90 cents per 
pair, with calves’ liver at 60 to 80 cents each. 
For calves’ head the cost is 25 to 30 cents 
each. 

Pork tenderloins are costing 23 cents per 
pound, while the cost of pork chop is 13 to 
14 cents per pound, with fresh ribs to roast 
at 12 cents. Tenderloin of rump beef holds 
at 35 to 40 cents per pound, while,the cost of 
porter house steak is 25 cents per pound, 
with a sirloin at 23 cents. 

Values on geese ‘have ‘worked down, the 
cost of a prime bird being about 15 to 18 
cents per pound, with ducks at about the 
same price. The market is well supplied 
with good fat birds. Fine turkeys range at 
17 to 20 cents, while more common supplies 
can be bought down to 12 to 15 cents. 

Philadelphia roasting chickens are costing 
23 to 25 cents a pound, while the cost of 
Philadelphia capons will come within 
the same range. Native incubator-raised 
broiler chickens are costing 25 to 30 cents 
per pound, but some Western broilers can 
be bought for 20 to 22 cents per pound. 

Cucumbers are in less plentiful supply, 
with the range at 10 to 20 cents each, the 
latter for best stock. Hothouse tomatoes 
hold at 30 to 35 cents per pound, while some 
choice Southern tomatoes are costing about 
20 cents per pound. Choice mushrooms hold 
at $1 to $1.50 per pound. The cost of Cuban 
onions on the market is 10 cents per pound. 

For artichokes the cost is 15 cents per 
quart, while French artichokes are costing 
35 cents each. Oyster plants are steady 
with the price at 10 to 15 cents per bunch. 
They have much the appearance of pars- 
nips. The cost of native onions is ‘8 
cents per quart, with beets at 5 cents per 
quart, carrots at 5 cents and parsnips at 5 
cents per quart. 

Brussels sprouts are costing 20 cents per 
quart, with cauliflowers at 20 to 35 cents 
per head, and cabbage at 10 to 20 cents per 
head. The cost of egg plant is 15 to 30 


_—— 


per bunch, and cress at the same price. 


gives the following statement for the week: 
Taken in none, out 8219 tubs, stock 84,503 
tubs, against 57,050 tubs same time last year. 
The Eastern Company reports a stock of 
11,217 tubs, against 7761 tubs a year ago, and 
with these holdings added the total stock is 
95,720 tubs, as compared with 64,814 tubs, 
an increase for this year of 30,906 tubs. 
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The Hay Trade. 


There has been but little change in the 
conditions of the hay markets, as the best 
grades are still in short supply. The buy- 
ers seem to have made up their minds to 
this, and many are using lower grades, 
whieh helps to hold them firmer in price. 

Boston is an exception in being well sup- 
plied, and choice timothy is $17.50 to $18 
for large bales, and $17 to $17.50 for 
small bales. No. 1 is $16 to $17, either 
size, No. 2 $14.50 to $15.50, No. 3 and 
clover $12 to $13, clover mixed $13 to 
$14, fine choice $12 to $13.50 and swale 
$8 to $9. Straw in good supply. Long 
rye at $15 to $16.50, tangled rye $11 to 
$12, and oat $9.50 to $10.50. Receipts were 
491 cars, of which 219 were for export and 16 
cars of straw. Corresponding week last 


export, and 26 cars of straw. Providence 
still suffers from a short supply from lack 
of cars, and pricesare higher there. Choice 
timothy, large bales $19, and small $18 to 
$18.50. No. 1 large $18, small $17.50. No. 2 
large $17, small $16. Clover mixed $14 to 
$15. Clover $14. Rye straw No. 1 $17. 
New York city received a large supply of 
10,260 tons, against 8160 tons previous week 
and 8540 tons corresponding week last year, 
250 tons of straw against 430 tonsa year ago. 
The exports of hay were only 19,162 bales, 
against 83,920 bales last week. Bad roads 
have kept buyers away, and there is an 
accumulation ; choicetimothy is $17 to $18, 
No. 1 $16.50 to $17.50, No. 2 $15 to $16, 
No. 38 $18 (to $14.50. Shipping $12 
to $13. Clover mixed $13 to $15, 
and clover $12 to $12.50. The higher 
price in each case for large bales. Long 
rye straw, No. 1, $16.50, No. 2 $15 to | 
$15.50, oat $10 to $11 and wheat $10 to $13. 


with but little accumulation, but fair supply 
of top grades, and prices nearly the same 


dsas high at $14, anl low grades of straw 
do not bring as good prices here. 
The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 


prices at various leading markets as $19 in 
Providence, $18.50 at New Orleans; Boston, 


and Nashville $16.50, Baltimore and Phila- | 


phis $15.50, Norfolk, Louisville and Pitts- | 
burg $15, Buffalo and Kansas City $14.50, | 


$12 and Minneapolis $11.50. 
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The cost of winter squash is 4 to 5 cents | 


per pound, with summer squash yet avail- | 


able at 10 to 20 cents each. Yellow turnips 
are costing about 3 cents per pound, while 
the price of white flat turnips is 5 to 6 cents 
per quart. Fresh dandelions yet cost 75 
cents per peck, with beet greens at 40 cents 
per peck and spinach at 50 cents per peck. 

In the fruit line, imported English hot- 
house grapes are availabie, and cost $2 per 
pound, while the cost of native hothouse 
grapes is $1.50 per pound. Almeria grapes 
are yet coming along, and cost 25 cents per 
pound, while cold storage domestic grapes 
are yet to be had at 20 to 25 cents per pony 
basket. ae 

Grape fruit is costing all the way from 
$1.50 to $3 per dozen, while choice oranges 
are ranging from 35 to 40 cents per dozen. 
This takes in the price of both Florida and 
California fruit. Mandarins and tangerines 
are costing 40 cents per dozen for choice 
fruit. 

Chicken halibut is in fair supply, with the 
cost unchanged at 30 cents per pound, while 
fresh tlounders are costing 10 cents per 
pound. Pompano from Florida waters 
holds at 30 cents per pound, with sheeps- 
head at 20cents and red snapper at the same 
price per pound. 

Terrapin continue in moderate supply, 
and are costing $40 per dozen, with white 
bait at 40 cents per pound. Whitefish from 
the Great Lakes is coming along steadily, 
and costs 20 cents per pound, while the cost 
of Columbia river salmon is 30 cents per 
pound, with smoked salmon at the same 
price. 
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Butter Market. 

The decline in butter at other points seems 
to have sent the price on best grades down 
a half cent in Boston, but they went down 
14 to2centsin New York and 1 cent in 
Chicago. There the lower grades shared in 
the depression, while here they have not. 
The accumulations of last week are not all 
cleaned up, but receivers seem to feel con- 
fident that prices must go up again, and 
many were asking 245 cents for best marks, 
and some lots were sold at 24 cents,but fresh 
arrivals have not generally prime flavor, 
and a great deal of them must go at 23 to 23} 
cents. Best Western takes a little the highest 
mark, perhaps because the cows are 
more generally grain fed. While Eastern is 
nominally 22 to23 cents for best, very little 
reaches the top quotation, being classed 
with Northern and Western firsts. June 
extra from storage has been in good demand 
at 21 to 22 cents, and fair to good sell for 18 
to 26 cents. Choice renovated 18 to 19 cents 
and common to good 14 to 17 cents. Boxes 
in demand at 25 cents for extra creamery, 
extra dairy 23 cents, common to good 16 to 
20 cents. Prints quiet. Northern creamery 
244 to 25 cents. Extra dairy 22 to 23 cents, 
common to good 16 to 20 cents. Dairy tubs 
sell slowly. Vermont extra at 21 cents, 
New York extra 20 cents, firsts 18 to 19 
cents, seconds 15 to 17 cents, thirds 12 to 14 
cents. Imitation creamery from 134 to 16 
cents, and ladles from 134 to 144 cents are in 
very small demand. 





The reccipts of butter at Boston for 
the week ending Jan. 11 were 14,728 
tubs and 20,861 boxes, a total weight 


of 737,241 pounds, including 49,610 ponnds | 


in transit for export, and with the 
latter deducted the net total was 687,681 
pounds, against 525,578 pounds the previous 
week, and 577,806 pounds the corresponding 
week last year. This shows an increase 
over the week previous and last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were only 55 pounds to the Provinges, 
against 18,630 pounds corresponding week 
last year. From New York theexports were 
2150 tubs. 


Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure 


The Quincy Market Cold Storage Company 
(Improved Schmidt Treatment 
complete) saves the lives of the 


Milk 
most valuable cows. Can be ap- 
plied after the cow is unconscious. 
ey [ Three treatments, $2.50. Sent to 


any railroad express point in the 
United States, $2.75. 


Cure C. I. Hoop & Co., 
Mention this Paper. Lowell, Mass. 
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Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Jan. 11, 1902, | 
were 18,539 barrels, including 4156 barrels | 
from Boston, 4016 barrels from New York, 
7730 barrels from Portland and 2637 bar- | 
rels from Halifax. The total shipments | 
included 16,706 barrels to Liverpool, 1407 bar- 
rels to London and 426 barrels various. 
The shipments for the same week last year 
were 39,612 barrels. The total shipments 
since the opening of the season have been 
573,388 barrels, against 1,075,878 barrels for 
the same time last year. The total ship- 
ments this season include 116,295 barrels 
from Boston, 108,182 barrels from New 
York, 50,896 barrels from Portland, 122,406 
barrels from Montreal, 173,393 barrels from 
Halifax and 2216 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. 





oa ee 
New York Markets. 


Receipts of foreign potatoes have been 
more moderate, and the best are held firmly 
and domestic are steady. Maine prime are 
$2.40 to $2.50a bag. State prime $2.15 to 
$2.30 a sack, and $2.37 to $2.50 for 180 
pounds. German good to fancy, 112-pound 
sack, $1.20 to $1.50. Belgium 168-pound 
sack $2 to $2.20. Seotch prime $2.10 to $2.25, 
Irish and English $2.10 to $2.20, poor to fair 
foreign $1.50 to $1.90. Sweet potatoes quiet 
at $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel for southern 
Jersey. Onions steady for best grades, 
but inferior stock sells slowly. Connecticut 
white ranges from $3.50 to $6 a barrel, 
red or yellow $3.50 to $4. State and West- 
ern per bag, red $3.50 to $3.75, yellow 
$3 to $3.50. Orange County per bag $2 to 
$4.50, red $3 to $3.50, yellow $3 to $3.37, 
poor to fair lots $1.50 to $2.50. Beets steady 
at $1.50 to $1.75 a hundred bunches, and 
carrots $1 to $1.25a barrel. Celery, State 
and Western, perdozen roots 10 to 50 cents, 
Jersey and Long Island flat bunches 75 cents 
to $1, California $4 to $4.25 a case. Turnips, 
Russian, Jersey per box 75 cents, Canada 75 
to 80 centsa barrel. Squash, Western, a 
barrel $2.25 for Hubbard and $2 for Mar- 
row. 

Cabbages a littlehigher at $2 to $3.50 a 
hundred, and $8 to $13a ton. Cauliflowers 
from poor to fancy $2 to $8 a barrel, culls $1 
to $1.50, California $2.50 to $3.25 a case. 
Sprouts 6 to 12 cents a quart. Norfolk kale 
65 to 75 cents a barrel. Lettuce, Florida $1 
to $3.50 a basket, other Southern 50 cents to 
$1.25. Spinach per barrel, Norfolk $2 to 
$2.50, Baltimore $1.25 to $1.50. Pars- 
ley, Bermuda, per crate $1.75 to $2. 
Romaine, Bermuda, per crate, $1.75 
to $2, Florida, half-barrel basket, $2.50 
to $3.50. Florida egg plant half-barrel 
crate $5 to $7. Florida tomatoes $1.50 
to $1.75 a carrier. Florida string beans, 
crate or bushel basket, green $2.50 to $5.50, 
wax $2.50 to $4.50. Hothouse lettuce, fancy 
heavy in good demand, but common dull at 
$1.50 to $4a case. No. 1 cucumbers scarce 
and firm at $1.50 to $1.75 a dozen, No. 2 dull 
at $2 to $4a box. Tomatoes in good supply 
at 10 to 20 cents a pound. Mushrooms, good 
to fancy 25 to 40 cents a pound, poor to fair 
5 to 20 cencs. 

Apples in fair supply with trade rather 
quiet, prices steady. Spitzenburg, prime to 
fancy $4.50 to $7, King and Greening $4 to 
$6, Baldwin prime $4 to $5, Ben Davis 
$3.50 to $4.25, Spy $3.50to $5, York Imperial 
and Wine Sap $3.50 to $4, Red winter sorts, 
fair to good $3 to $3.50, inferior $1.75 to 
$2.50. Keifer pears $2 to $3 a barrel. 
Catawba grapes $1 to $1.25a case, 8 to 14 
cents a basket. Cranberries, Cape Cod, 
large late fancy $7.50 a barrel, good to 
choice $6.75 to $7.25, ,Early Black $7, me- 
dium $6 to $6.75, poor to fair $4 to $5.50, 
Jersey $5.25 to $6, crates $1.25 to $1.40. 
Florida strawberries in fair supply and sell 
slowly at 20 to 35 cents a quart. 
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Government Crop Report. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
the average yield per acre of wheat in the 
United States in 1901 at 14.8 bushels, as com- 
pared with 12.3 bushels in 1900, 12.3 bushels 
in 1899, 15.3 bushels in 1898, and 13.3 bushels 
the mean of the averages of the last 10 years. 

The newly seeded area of winter wheat 


year 445 cars of hay, of which 39 were for | 
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BERKSHIRE IMPORTED LUSTRE’S BACHELOR 52262 A. 
Owned by I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind. 





| is provisionally estimated at 32,090,000 acres, 








| of St. George from Windsor Castle. 
| American type-setting machines are used 
: : ‘ : | by foreign 
New York and Jersey City $18, Richmond | registers keep accounts for scores of na- 


delphia $16, Chicago, St. Louis and Mem- | the world. 


| railways. 


,, | our makers. 
|of Korea, the Hermit Nation, there was 


an increase of 3.6 per cent. upon the area 
estimated to have been sown in the fall of 
1900. 

The newly seeded area of winter rye is 
provisionally estimated at 1,250,000 acres, an 
increase of 2.9 per cent. upon the area esti- 
mated to have been sown in the fall of 1900. 

The departments have no reports as to the 
condition of winter wheat later than Dee. 1. 
At that date it was 86.7 per cent. of the nor- 
malas compared with 97.1 in 1900, 97.1 in 
1899 and 92.6 in 1898. 
> 

American Products Everywhere. 
Bread is baked in Palestine from flour 





“ ) made in Minneapolis. American windmills 
Jersey City has hada more active demand | are working east of the Jordan and in the 
| land of Bashan. 
g 2 ‘ | @ conquest of all tongues. 
as at New York, excepting that some cloyer | mum_ banner 
| palace of the Mikado on a flagstaff cut from 


Phonographs are making 
of Japan floats from the 


a Washington forest, as does the banner 
The 
newspapers, and our cash 
America makes sewing machines for 
Our bicycles are standards of 
excellence everywhere. Our typewriters 
are winning their way wherever a written 


tions. 


Cincinnati $14, Cleveland $13.50, Duluth | janguage is used. In all kinds of electrical 
pepe : a Prairie hay | appliances we have become the foremost 
$13.50 at Kansas City, Chicago $13, St.Louis | producer. In many European cities Ameri- 
| $14, Pittsburg $10.50, Duluth $8.50 and | can dynamos light streets ana operate 
) ‘ | Minneapolis $8.25. 
cents each, with fresh radishes at 5 cents | 


Much of the machinery that is 
to electrify London tram lines is now being 
built in Pittsburg. The American shoe 


| has captured the favor of all Europe, and 
| the foreign makers are hastening to import 


our machinery that they may compete with 
In the tar East, in the capital 


recently inaugurated, with noisy music and 
flying banners, an electric railway, built of 
American material, by a San Francisco en- 
gineer, and now it is operated by American 
motormen.—Scribner’s. 
thee ee 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 

If the present plans of the dairy division 
of the Department of Agriculture do not go 
awry by the latter part of next, week, cer- 
tainly by the first of the following one, the 
inspection of dairy products intended for 
export will see its inauguration at our prin- 
cipal seaport cities as well as at the larger 
interior ones. It was the intention of Major 
Alvord, the chief of the Dairy Division, to 
commence this work on the first of January, 
but the contractors for the printing of the 
stamps and certificates to accompany the 
inspection had failed to do as agreed upon, 
and thus delayed the real commencement of 


the service. 
The stamps are now at the Department of 


Agriculture, and they will be sent to the in- 
spectors together with letters of instruc- 
tion by the middle of next week. They are 
printed along the same general lines as 
those adopted by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry (of which the Dairy Division is 
a branch) for the inspection of meats 
and meat products intended for export. 
The stamp which will be attached to 
the butter tubs, boxes of cheese, etc., 
is of acanary yellow color and of simple 
design. It is about the same shape and size 
as the meat stamps, 3+ by 54 inches. Ar- 
ranged within a border of plain yet pleas- 
ing design is the legend, ‘‘ Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Dairy Inspection Stamp,” with the signa- 
ture, James Wilson, secretary. To the left 
of this legend, within} the border, is the 
figure of an;American eagle perched upon a 
pair of shields, while immediately above it 
is the number of the stamp to serve as a 
means Of identification. 

The certificate which accompanies each 
shipment or invoice is much larger,seven by 
eight inches, and is of a buff color. This 
paper isan example of the American de- 
signer’s art. It is bordered by a more 
elaborate design than the stamp, having 
within it at the top the number and at the 
bottom the monogram U. S. A. within the 
border, in tasty arrangement, in addition 
to blanks for the name of the city, State and 
date of inspection, appear the words, 
** Certificate of Inspection of Dairy 
Proaucts for Export. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. This is to certify that —— of —, 
bearing’stamps numbered as indicated on 
the margin herein, which are to be ex- 
ported by —— and consigned to —, have 
been inspected and stamped in conformity 
with the requirements of the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1891, and amended March 
2, 1901, and thatthe said products are pure, 
of high qualityfiand approved for export. 
James Wilson, Secretary.” To the left 
of these words isa long column of blank 
lines on which the Jinspector whose name 
appears at ,the bottom of the certificate 
writes the numbers of the stamps attached 
to the packages in the invoice. The certifi- 
cate also bears in the upper centre an en- 
graving of a dairy cow. 

““These stamps and certificates,’ said 
Major Alvord, ‘‘ are all numbered and regis- 
tered here at our office, and each inspector 
is held strictlygaccountable for every stamp 
or certificate passing out of his possession. 
The certificates are printed im duplicate in a 
book with astub, not unlike a check-book, 
so that each stub will bear a perfect record 
of every approved inspection. The certifi- 
cates are printed in duplicate, so that the ex- 
porter may send the original with his in- 
voice and retain the duplicate for his own 
record. 

“The stamp is to be pasted upon the 
wooden packages witha varnish-like paste 
which will make it but little susceptible to 
the action of water or salt. A great ma- 
jority of the meat exporters provide little 





The chrysanthe- | 


recesses in the boxes used for packing the 


meats to admit of the pasting of the stamp 
therein, and thus prevent its becoming de- 
| tached through one package rubbing against 
another. Whether the butter exporters will 
see the advantage in this, of course it is too 
early to conjecture. We shall, however, 





attempt to attach the stamps on the side of | 
the package, where one stave overlaps | 
another, and thus prevent damage to it. 

** At first we will only inspect such goods 
as the exporters voluntarily present, and 
such as are ‘pure, of high quality and ap- 
proved for export’ will bear our stamp of 
approval. We will not prevent unstamped 
goods from going abroad, but the foreign 
buyer must take his choice between pur- 
chasing stamped and unstamped articles. 

“While in New York recently I meta 
number of the butter and cheese exporters 
and talked the subject of inspection over 
with them. Many are heartily in favor of | 
the system, while others are quite the re- | 
verse, feeling that it might act as a sort of | 
discrimination against them. It will do 
nothing of the sort, but on the. other hand, | 
will aid them in the future in building up | 
an immense market abroad. 

“Quite recently I was in receipt of a let- | 
ter from a prominent firm in Kansas City, | 
requesting that we inspect for them one | 
hundred tubs per week of their butter and | 
allow them to ship them in bond from | 
Chicago. They makea very excellent article, | 
and this only goes to show that those who 
do makea high quality product only too 
well see the advantages of a system of in- 
spection. 

* Speaking of good butter, I might as well 
say that the very finest grade of butter made 
in this country is never exported, as it finds | 
a ready market at home, but nevertheless 
that which is the standard upon which we 
shall base our inspection will compare very 
favorably with the best quality made 
abroad. 

‘““Wedo not look for immediate results 
from this new line of work, but it is the 
future that we are looking to, and I am san- 
guine that we will not be disappointed.”’ 





The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled some’statistics relative to the trade in 
agriculturalfproducts between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico and Cuba duringthe past year. ‘They 
show that during 1901 we sent to these three 
destinations $18,600,000 worth of farm prod- 
uce, the shipments com: rising in value 
about 53 per cent.of all the domestic merchan- 
dise marketed in these various islands. This 
is against $17,551,000 in 1900. The gains: 
occurred in the trade with Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, the value of our agricult- 
ural exports to the former island advancing 
during the two years from $2,311,000 to 
$3,500,000, while in the case Sof the Philip- 
pines there was an increase from $1,657,000 
to $2,500,000. Our agricultural exports to 
Cuba, on the other hand, exhibited a slight 
falling off in 1901, the record for that year 
being $12,600,000, as against $13,583,000 for 
1900. 


United States Ambassador White at Ber- 
lin, on Dec. 23, sent a cablegram to the 
State Department, stating that a committee 
of the Bundesrath had commeuced to exam- 
ine and consider a list of cities and towns 
to be designated as ports for the inspection 
and admission of imported meats. This is 
in compliance with the new German meat- 
inspection law. Although no specific infor- 
mation is obtainable, it is thought that this 
part of the law will not sointo force for 
some time. 





In reclaiming muck soils, drainage is the 
first requisite. The preliminary drainage 
should always be by means of open ditches, 
cut close together, since muck soil settles 
greatly as it dries, and if tiles are used, they 
will come to the surface and fail to operate. 
Later on in the operation tiles can be used 
to advantage. Guy E. MIrcHELL. 
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THE FARM HORSE. 


Mr. W. J. Overton of Illinvis writes to the 
Breeders’ Gazette that he does not believe the 
place for the draft horse is on American farms. 
He has raised some of the largest and best draft 
horses in the county, and sold them at the yards 
at figures not reached by any other draft 
horse in six months, but he never could get 
the work out of them that he could 
get out of a good-sized American horse 
with as much Morgan blood as he could get. 
When they tried to breed their small or medium 
sized mares to the draft horses they thought they 
wanted larger horses. They got them larger in 
some parts. It might be in the legs, the head or 
the body, but usually not allin one colt. Noone 
will claim that they haveas good a wearing breed 
of horses as they had twenty years ago. ‘‘ The 
farmer who only raises colts for his own use, with 
now and then one to sell, had better stay by the 
good-sized, smooth, American-bred horse,’’ he 
says. 

BABY BEEF. 

Those who want to produce what is known as 
baby beef, or animals well grown and well fat- 
tened for the butcher at an age anywhere from 
eighteen months to two years old, know that they 
cannot afford to let even one day pass without 
making some gain in flesh. Some of them have 
learned thatthis gain can be made at the least 
cost while the animals are growing, by the use of 
succulent food, grass in the pasture and green 
crops to supply its place when a drought 
cuts the grass short or by _ roots and 
other vegetables that ot much market 
value. Of course these foods make but a soft 
flesh, and we might say watery flesh, because the 
percentage of moisture in meat grown upon such 
food is larger than that made from corn and other 
concentrated grain food. But there are those 
who claim that ensilage and grain fed together 
will make as large a gain, or even more, in live 
weight than any other succulent food, and at the 
same time, if praperly proportioned, make a good, 


| charming 


/came of good stock, whose members had | 





firm flesh, not too fat, and not so soft as to shrink 
ng the cookin 





_Aterature. | 


“The Portion of Labor,’”? by Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, has now come into her own. 
For many yeirs admirers of her work 
have been awaiting a story from ber 
pen which should give a virile, all-around 
picture of the New England with which she 
is so familiar, for we knew full well that she 
possessed, though she had not shown, the 
power to do this. Her early sketches, 
within their limitations, were, 
after all, only character studies of a more or 
less narrow kind, and the one or two novels 
she had produced were almost entirely lack- 
ing in that fragranee of romance which, 
even in New England, pervades all life. 
Now, however, 


while a careful and convincing study of life | 
in a Massachusetts manufacturing village, | 
still throbs with the passions and reflects | 
the aspirations which make all men of all 
classes kin, describing with unerring truth | 
the great emotions that unceasingly sway 
human souls. For underneath all the labor | 
troubles and behind allthe dissensions that | 
the pages of the book so masterfully de- | 
scribe is the beautiful humanity of the 
lesson its writer wishes to convey,—the 
lesson that “labor is not alone for itself, | 
nor for what it accomplishes of the tasks of 
the world, nor for its equivalent in silver ur | 
gold, not even for the end of human hap- | 
piness and love, but for thegrowth of char- | 
acter in the laborer. ‘I withheld not my | 
heart from any joy, for my heart rejoiced in | 
all my labor, and that was my portion of la- | 
bor.’’”’ It is through Ellen Brewster, the | 
beautiful heroine of the book,that this lesson | 


is worked out. On her father’s side, Ellen 


held their heads high in the world. On her | 
mother’s side, the Louds were regarded as | 


was pot until Ellen was born that the j 
breach was partially healed. Published by | 
Harper & Bro., New York. | 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s “ Life of Mar- | 
garet Fuller ’’ has been published in Little, | 
Brown & Co.’s ‘* Famous Women Series,” | 
and this same house publishes Margaret 
Fuller’s ‘‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury,” ‘Art, Literature and the Drama,” | 
‘Life Without and Life Within,” “ At! 
Home and Abroad,” and also ‘*‘ Memoirs of | 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli,’”’ by R. W. Emer- | 
son, W. H. Channing and J. F. Clarke. 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has recently ar- 
rived in New York from England, where 
he has been looking after the English publi- 


cation of his latest book of sto;j, 
Great Waters,” recently issued on {), 
by the Harpers. Mr. Janvier is a 1);,, 
the short story. In “The Pp, 
Thomas” his touch was largely })\;; : 
but ‘‘ In Great Waters” is full of <7 
derness and simplicity of sea-dwe\|;, ; 
and of the poetry and pathos, «), 
tragedy, of their lives. 

The impassioned romance in the , of 
Richard Henry and Elizabeth stv.) 
thus alluded to by Lilian Whitin, me 
World Beautiful in Books”: *‘1},. f 
morning glows from the pages of }),, 
ation. Richard Henry and Eliza}: 
dard, the married poets, whose \ 
that quality that insures literar, ‘ 
tality, are both singularly rich in | _ 
of lyric art and in that subtlety thi 
the rose glow of life.’’ 

Louise Chandler Moulton, who 
cently returned to her home in Bos: 5 
interviewed by an English writ e 
abroad, and as a result an acco 
Mrs. Moulton’s “‘ first appearance j), 
appeared in an English periodica). 

Apropos of the approaching cele}), t 
Paris of the centenary of the birth «: 
Hugo, a rumor is printed by the | n 


Academy tv the effect that 
distinguished literary men_ will 
vited to attend, each one to rv; 


the literature of his own tongue. t 
mann is mentioned as the probable ( n 
guest, Gorky the Russian and Kip! 
English. This should be a great f; 

for France, whether she celebriat 
Hlugo of ‘* Les Miserables,’’ or him 
beautiful ‘‘ Love Letters ” to Adele fy 
which were published last year uni: 
| editorship of M. Meurice, who, with ¢! 
| M. Vacquerie, has proven himself 
| mirable literary executor. 
a din ct ae 

—Pork is unchanged with lard 

Heavy backs $21.75, medium, $21, !o: 
$22.25, lean® ends, $23.50,bean pork ~1- 
fresh ribs 11} cents, smoked shoulders 4 
| lard 10} cents,in pails 11}@11}, hams 
| cents, skinned hams 13 cents, sausage 1 
| Frankfort sausages 94cents, boiled hams | 
| cents, bacon 12}@133 cents, bolognas 








we have the book for | pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 1- 


which we have waited, the book which, | 


rendered beef lard 12 cents, in pails 12} «15 
pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 11 
briskets 114 cents, sausage 9} cents. () er 
scraple 11 cents, country dressed hogs 7} « 


Lace Robes 


MARKED DOWN 
A FULL THIRD AND MORE 


These beautiful Robes are our own 
importation, and as there are no two 
alike it is arare opportunity to secure 
an exclusive overdress for a very little. 


Was Now 
1 Two-tone Marquise Robe BAY. 59.00 
1 Cream Chantilly Robe W000 85.00 
| 1 Ecru Batiste Robe__.-__- een 19.0 29.00 
1 Cream Renaissance Silk Robe 75.0 59.00 
1 Persian on white Chiffon 59.00 39.00 
1 Cream Renaissance appliqued on Chif- 
| ee ae Th. 59.00 
| 1 Ecru Renaissance Lace Robe 29. 29.00 
1 Persian and Renaissance appliqued on 
Chiffon .... ....-.... i Wi. G5.00 
1 White Mechlin Robe 30.0 20.00 
1 Black Marquise Robe 89.00 59.00 
1 Chantilly Robe with Velvet applique _ 65.00 39.00 
1 Black Spangled Robe ___- ---------- 29.00 20.00 
1 Black Spangled Robe _____...-______- T.00 50.00 


R. H. White Co. 








JANUARY BOND OFFERING 





State of Massachusetts, Gold, 

City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
City of Taunton, Mass. 
City of Holyoke, Mass., Gold, . 
City of Malden, Mass. . 
City of Dedham, Mass.,. 
City of Waltham, Mass., 
City of Concord, N.H., . 
City of Berlin, NH, . . 
Town of Middlebury, Vt., 
City of Pontiac, Mich, .  . 
City of West Bay City, Mich., . 
City of Salt Lake City, Utah, . 
City of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
City of Chico, Cal., Gold, 
Port of Portland, Oregon, 
County of Lewis & Clark, Mont., 


County of Silver Bow, Mont. School, . . . . 


County of Arapahoe, Colo., Schoo 
County of Clallam, Wash. 
County of Marin, Cal., Gold, . 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Boston & Lowell A. R. . 
Fitchburg RR 6. CO, 
Peterboro & Hillshoro R. R. 
Rutland R. R., Gold “soe 
Rutland-Canadian R. R., Gold, . 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 
Butte Electric & Power Co., Gold, 
Denver Tramway Co., Gold, . 
Pueblo Traction & Light Co., Gold 


United Electric Gas and Power-Co., Los Angeles, Gold, 
New York & Pennsylvania Telephone Co., Gold, 
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E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Tn 
Side 
| Poultry. 
& of ae 
Wholesale Chicken Feeding. 
rous 
oad \ccording tothe Star there is a meat- 
folk. »acking firm in Kansas City that is feeding The Top of a Town 
ften fattening) ten thousand chickens at one 
me. It is, say 8 the Star, the latest depart- ) —the roofing—is best ‘and safest wherever MF Roofing Tin 
ns of re of the big establishments which supply }} isused. MPF is the original old-style terne plate, first made 
rd is he world with meat. No other packing | y in England, perfected in America, and now the world’s stand- 
“The ouse in the United States is offering coop- | 4y ard for tin roofing. Many houses roofed with MF fifty years 
Se Of ed chickens, but all of them will probably y } ago have never on another covering. Your house will 
¢ cre. at it within a year. In two weeks a/| 2 44, not require another roof much short of two generations 
Stod- hin, serawny chicken, provided it is one of | Ui if you use 
¢ has sur breeds, can be made to put on two | GY, 
iMor- ind a half pounds of flesh. The, cost is | VAY) MM F 
nagie sbout two cents a pound. The idea is bor- | GY 
veals ,wed from the Continent. In France, Ger- WY , 
uny and England poultry has been fed Yay, Roofing Vin 
aS re- r zenerations in much the same manner. | WA 
h, Was Che French, an res and the Reatich | WN trace | Every sheet of this roofing tin is carefully ex- 
while - : ae — — | UL, Y amined for defects from the rolling of the iron 
it of nd stu , : ee ons | late to boxing for shi F i - 
rint ” ie way the thing is done by the packing GGG ser ieuktinea’ tiie te 
cm the Star writes about, but the principle Gg \ mann | richest coating of pure tin and new lead and is 
ion at -thesame, The fed chickens are enough | Yager impervious to rust. This trade mark is 
etn etter than those which are fattened in the Z y \, stamped on every sheet of the genuine. Ask your roofer, or 
ondon sual manner to make them sell from two to oA A Writeto W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
ertain ree cents more a pound. W hen a chicken ¢ Z Zi for illustrated book on roofing. 
‘sm is to scratch for his food his legs get tough. A WH) AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
resent he flesh is dark and has a gamey taste. Z ZBL A 
laupt- sat stuff his craw with food, as the English v GA 7. 
orman »,or put him ina ecrowded coop, as the Z ZS: — a 
= the icking-house does, and the epicure will be | ' tA < 
netion lelighted w ith the result. | sit ice ; nt <A 
ir oe | nless Lam badly mistaken,’’ said the THE COUNTY HIGHWAY. 5 ___ 
of the sunager of the poultry and egg department, | From book, ‘‘ Woodland and Meadow,” by W. I. L. Adams. 
ucher ‘we will = papi Peg oo a ee 
- ihe lickens a day 1S rl ‘O % i j —" Pee biases : : | i Agen f é : 
kill abo en thousand. They ru indred chicks. It is claimed for the cram- | quinces along the sides of brooks. The 
e able ae pres oc he ‘on wend ~~ ag er ymca ~ it egy! a on two pound | Horticultural. | vill grow in such a place where many sane 
in ad - Are you going to feed ’emall in Kan- | three phe gpa 2 peeping | Orcherd and Gerden. | fruit trees would not, but we have seen as 
sas City? ’? was asked, three weeks is two and a half pounds.| We do not believe the winter is the best | good crops of them upon high and rather 
dones * Certainly not. ‘The idea we now have seed po tag ay the various chicken | time for a general pruning of the orchards, | sandy or gravelly land as along the brook- 
aes 1) mind is to establish chicken farms at va- een in ron Poaltre Jeuran enone cia | as the term is generally used, nor even, as | side, And we — of ome Wing, 
5019. ious towns in this territory. Say, we had | its summaries: si , saan | one of our exchanges claims it to be, the | that they do not like 1 soil always wet 0 thee, 
cents one in Abilene, another at Salina, a third —“ A thin chicken weighing four pounds | best time for cutting large limbs. But it is | and cold, oF one where the water is tone it 
Ayal at Emporia, and soon.” by cramming can be made to weigh at | as good a season as any for takingout dead | Stagnant. They do best where the soil Wh 1, 
cents The only secret about feeding chickens least six pennds ie threo weeks. In. the | woudend blighted branches, ‘The leiter| HP Ge) warm white Be tek © grew- 
els that the manager wouldn’t reveal is the pg Age may te ee ee | should be cut back far enough to make sure mart ipa are few varieties of one y wesad 
ee manner in which the food is mixed. He cents to ten cents a pound. If as a thin that the wood that is poisoned by the sap_ — — o1 — a. oo 
-sarate las been experimenting for months untila chicken it was twelve cents a pound, a gain | from blighted branches is all removed. If | am — =“ Ueeny 8 goe wang pad 
aisle preparation has been on wate puts Fs Se ee = ae | it is done at some convenient timein winter’ | inom, . hile ae oe be set very closely | 
Juaker - rei er foe Pee eines ion the New York and Boston quotations, and arent wen of where the blight shows —— yl bina “4 P aaond pads dy _——The exports of breadstuffs from the Atlan- quarters of beef from Boston; 2632 cattle. 6258 
ents. chick. itis amash of chopped grains, do not apply to the markets here. the bark may be enough, but if not done nat nitected by blight or te St they | tic and Gulf ports for the week ending Jan. 11 | sheep, 24,68) quarters of beef from New York3 
| amounted to 1,302,000 bushels of wheat, 180,000 | 764 cattle, 2700 sheep from Baltimore; 352 cattle, 
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39.00 
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the proportions cannot be revealed here. 
The first suggestion of stall-fed chickens 


came through the English agent of the firm. | 


lie wrote from London wanting to know 
why all the poultry shipped from this coun- 
try was so different from that raised in Eng- 
iand. The idea was that the English had us 
beaten in all the high-class markets. The 
chefs in the best restaurants would have 
none of the American birds. The manager 
read the poultry journals and became 
familiar with the method of cramming food 
down the chicken’s craw with a machine. 
It wasn’t at all feasible for a packing-house, 
he thought. The head of the Kansas City 
establishment thought an experiment advis- 
able. ‘* We'll try it, with the idea of estab- 
lishing an American market,” he said. ‘“* If 
you get anything worth having America is 
the best place to sell. They will pay more 
fur good food than any other people in the 
world.”’ 

‘The experiment was first tried with forty 
chickens. Not until satisfactory results 
were obtained was the proprietor asked to 
make the time-established test for puddings 
and fowl—the eating of them. He had some 
personal friends, and he had them pass 
judgment. The epicures were enthusiastic. 

Every item in the fattening of a chicken 
is duly recorded at this plant. Each lot is 
separately indexed. When the chickens ar- 
rived. how much they weighed before feed- 
ing, the amount consumed and the cost are 
shown in the company’s books. The best 
results were obtained from Brahmas, Plym- 
outh Rocks, Butf Cochins and Wyan- 
dottes. Plymouth Rocks have put 0a more 
ounces of fat for the same period and the 
same cost than any of the others. The 
chickens have been fed for periods of ten 
days, two weeks, three weeks and a month. 
‘The best practical results from @ financial 
standpoint have been obtained from the 
lots which were fed two weeks. 

\ny poultry raiser car do it ona small 
scale. Long rews of continuous Coops are 
piled one on top of the other ina huge 
room. The chickens are kept in a dark 
roo. Just before feeding time huge shut- 
ters which obscure the light are opened. 
‘These shutters are high on the sides of the 
building. . The chickens, with the light 
turned on them, become active. Light is to 
achicken’s appetite what a cocktail is toa 
clubman. Three times a day the chickens 
are fed and are permitted to eat for half 
an hour only. Long troughs run the 
entire length of each row of coops. The 
spaces between the laths are just large 
enough to permit the chicken to thrust his 
head out of them into the trough. Six 
chickens are confined in each coop, and 
there isan opening for each chicken. It 
has been discovered that a chicken will eat 
twice as much if fed regularly three times 
aday as if permitted to feed all day long. 
Continual nibbling has the same effect on 
chickens as it has on the cook who samples 
everything. Just as soon as the half-hour’s 
stutling is concluded the room is once more 
darkened and the troughs taken down. The 
‘hickens, thoroughly satisfied, become al- 
inost dormant. For fifteen minutes before 
iveding they keep up acontinuous crowing. 
i wominutes after the feeding not a sound 
can be heard in the chicken department. 

If fatted tlesh is better than unfatted 
there is, of course, a scientific reason for it. 
(his reason is set forth in the poultry jour- 

il which investigated the methods of 

ance and Germany. ‘‘ To kill a lean ani- 

il,’ says this recognized authority, 

would be very wasteful; the proportiou 

‘lesh to that of bone and offal would be 

stinetly inferior to that of a fed animal. 

lie reason why fatted flesh is better than 
ifatted is that globules of fat are distrib- 
ed throughout the muscles, displacing to 
considerable extent, the moisture found 
erein. Not only therefore is the bulk in- 
vased, but also when the flesh is cooked 

fatdoes not evaporate to the same ex- 
| as water, but melting softens the tis- 

“, making it more digestible and finer in 

vor.”? 

lurkeys, it has been discovered, are not 

lature fitted for the cramming process 

« chickens and ducks. They are wild 

! fret under restraint. Experiments 

be conducted, however, in fatten- 
turkeys, but they will not be cooped 


ihe tests by the packing company will be 
incalculable benefit to the poultry raisers 


ing to go to the expense required to 


perly place fowls on the market it will | $2 
| some lower, and Western quail mostly 


' a market for the scrawny chicken. On 
iodest scale, however, every one who 
‘vs chickens can put his own fatted fowls 
he market. 
“rhaps the largest establishments wher 
‘'s are fattened in this country by th 
inming process are near Boston. Boston 
* | have nothing but fatted fowls, and they 
‘st be hand-picked. It would be as profit- 
‘,° near Kansas City as near Boston, and 
© tnachine will pay for itself in every one 


‘he West. To the farmers who are un-| ing ground. Brant are poor at 80 cents and 


| wild geese are 50 cents to $1 each. Grouse are 








~>- 
Best Egg-Producing Foods. | 

The man or woman who raises eggs for | 
market should be intelligent enough to find | 
| out from experience and experiment the | 


until the sap is active in the spring, it 
; would he well to cut much lower or nearer | 
the trunk than that. ‘The dead wood is 
in the way when spraying the tree | 
and when gathering the fruit, as) 
every orchardist will acknowledge, but 


best egg-producing foods. Yet often this | ve think it does more injury than | 


seems to come slowly, and we find some | 
sticking to food that has long been discarded | 
as poor egg-making material. Probably | 
one of the most general mistakes made in | 
this respect is to depend too much on corn. 


that. We think the statement of an old | 


farmer, nade to us years ago, that ‘Sa dead | 
limb takes more vitality from a tree than a | 
living one,’’ was not so mach of an exag- | 
We have | 


| geration as it seemed at the time. 


appreciate manuring and clean cultivation 
as well as most other fruit trees. 





The early pears do not keep well in cold 
storage, even when picked a little green, 


and put away at once. Clapp’s Favorite | 


keeps but little better or longer in storage 
than out of it. The time of the Bartletts 
and Seckel is limited even under jthe best 
conditions, and they lose tlavor, as well as 
turning black and deteriorating very rapidly 
after they are taken out. The Keiffer, Law- 


| bushels of corn, 258,300 barrels of flour. Last 
| week they were 1,201,000 bushels of wheat, 72,000 
| bushels of corn, 316,000 barrels of flour. Corre- 
| sponding week last year 2,224,000 bushels of 
| wheat, 4,485,000 bushels of corn, 305,400 barrels of 
| flour. 
| -——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
| week ending Jan. 11, 1902, included 55 pounds 
| butter, 450,571 pounds cheese and 64,500 pounds 
| oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
| included 18,630 pounds butter, 529,797 pounds 
| cheese and 280,500 pounds oleo. 

—tThe exports from Boston for the week end- 





It is difficult to convince some that corn is not on ahhe cane at dak Danone | : : : 

a good diet for egg layers. It is partly be- | Seen an Old tree o carer or dea ranches, | rence, Duchess, Bose and Anjou we think | ing Jan. 10 were $411,918 and imports were $1,583,-. 

cause corn is the easiest and handiest chicken | when but few living ones were removed, 

ree that erste ace res e. for they | S20W a very marked improvement in growth | keeping in or out of cold storage, but they | responding week last year exports were $2,969,- 
ange cee meee Y | and fruit. production within the next three | should not be too nearly ripe when picked, | 27 and imports were $799,300. Excess of ex- 


can purchase this at any feed store. But 


raises chickens for a living. Surely corn 


: . “| years. The old saying, that ‘‘the best time | 
this should not be the case with one who | ¢5 trim a fruit tree was when the knife was | 


sharp,’’ we take to have meant that if a 


with them must be understood and be given | sharp knife was used properly every year, 


its proper place in the diet. It has its place 
in the food for the poultry. It is fattening 
and heating, and a little of it in winter is 
essential,to the health of the chickens, but 
it should take second place to clover. 
Experience has demonstrated the value 
of clover for egg producing time and 


again. Clover has just the material in it | 


to form egg shell, and hence it becomes 


an essential part of every ration fed to the | 
chickens. It may not be generally under- | 


stood that there are nearly thirty pounds 
of lime contained in each thousand pounds 
of clover. The chickens fed daily with 
clover will consequently prove better egg 
layers than those denied it. The clover 
hay should be given to chickens in winter 
in quantities sufficient to satisfy them, 
and to make them eat more it is desirable 
sometimes to prepare it in various ways. 
Cook and chop it up, and mix it with meal 
or other articles. This will sometimes in- 
duce the hens to consume a great amount 
of clover every day. Cut up into short 
lengths and mixed with warm mash and 
then fed only as fast as the chickens will 
clean it up each day, is probably the most 
economical way to feed the clover. Some 
cut the second crop of clover and_ place 


it in the poultry yard for the chickens | 


to eat and scratch over at pleasure. This 


of itself is all right, but it is rather 'waste- | 
ful. More than half the clover will be | 


lost, and the chickens do not actually eat 
much more than the leaves. The stalks 
contain most of the lime, and these should 
be prepared so the chickens will consume 
them. Of all foods that can be raised on 
a farm for poultry clover is not only the 
best, but probably the cheapest, and a 
field of it is as essential to success as a 
pasture field is necessary to the success of 
dairying. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
Pennsylvania. 





Poultry, and Game. 
| The supply of Northern and Eastern 
| poultry is light and prices are higher and 
| firm. Fresh-killed chickens, choice roast- 
ling 15 to 18 cents, fair to good 12 to 
14 cents, broilers 18 to 20 cents. Fowl, 
| choice 12 cents, fairto good 10 to 11 cents, 
| ducks, choice 15 cents, fair to good 10 to 12 
| cents, geese, choive 12 to 1¢ cents, common 
| 9 to 10 cents. No turkeys Northern or East- 
lern. Some stall-fed pigeons, weighing 
| nearly one pound each, at $2 a dozen, but 
| flight pigeons choice at $1.15 to $1.25, and 
| common to good at 50 cents to $1. Western 
| dry, packed in boxes, choice chickens 13 to15 
‘cents, fair to good, 10 to 12 cents, fowl 
/10 to 12 cents. Capons, choice large, 15 
| to 16 cents, small and medium 12 to 14 
/ cents, mostly medium at 13 or 14 cents. 
| Ducks, good to choice, 11 to 14 cents, geese 
10 to 11 cents. Turkeys, choice hens, 
headed, 14 to 144 cents, or with the heads on 
| 134 to 14 cents, choice toms and mixed 13 to 
| 134 cents, old toms 10 to 11 cents and No. 2 
9 to 10 cents. In barrels, choice turkeys, 
| 124 to 133 cents, fair to good 10 to 12 cents. 
Chickens, choice, 11 cents, common to good 
8to 10 cents. Choice fowl 10 cénts and fair 
to goed 8to9 cents. Ducks 10 to 12 cents 
| and old roosters 7 cents. Liye poultry in 
| small supply ; chickens and fowl are 10 to 
| 10} cents and old roosters 5 to 6 cents. 
| Game is quiet, but a moderate demand 
| and small supply. Canvasback ducks, 
| good to choice $2 to $3 a pair, with others 
| from 50 cents to $1.50, black 75 cents to $1, 
| red head 50 cents to $1, mallard 80 to 90 
| cents. Teal are scarce at 50 to 60 cents and 
| small shoze ducks 25 to 50 cents. Many are 
thin and show that they'have had poor feed 


.25 to $2.50 a pair for good to choice, with 


$2 to $3, though some very small have sold 
at $1 to $1.50 per dozen. Venison, bear and 
moose in cold storage, and held firmat quo- 
tations, whole deer 12 to 15 cents a pound, 
saddles 20 to 25 cents, choice cuts 25 cents, 
bear 8 to 10 cents whole, and moose 6 cents, 
hindquarters either 12 cents, and steaks 35 
to 40 cents. Rabbits plenty and dull at 10 to 
15cents. Jack rabbits scarce at 50 to 75 
cents a pair. 


| there would be no necessity for using the | the best condition for table use. If kept at | ——Exports of dairy products from New York | 


saw to cut large branches, and that for such 
as could be cut with a good pruning knife, 
| it made but little odds at what season 
they were cut, but do it as soon a3 a grow- 
ing branch or twig is found to be superflu- 
ous. The low and compact head seems to 
be growing morein favor among the fruit 
growers each year, although some of the up- 
right growers, like the Northern Spy, and 
some of the fall apples, and the pears, can- 
not be kept to it without a constant cutting 
back which may weaken the tree. We can- 
not always have our own way even with our 
own orchard. ; 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association, the following 
points were brought out anil apparently 
proven by the experience of the shippers 
present. It was claimed that fruit too ripe 
before being picked could not be prevented 
from decay by cold storage. That with 
apples in tight barrels it required nearly a 
week to reduce the apples in the centre of 
the barrel to the temperature of the storage 

/ room, and that in that time decay might be- 
/gin. That for most of fruits excepting those 
most perishable, the cold air blast was suffi- 
cient to keep them in good condition, and 
that for perishable fruit it was of the 
greatest importance to pick at the right 
| stage of ripeness or before fully ripe, put it 
in the cooling room as quickly as possible, 
and not to move it until it was thoroughly 
cooled to the very centre of the package. 
Failures to have fruit come out of cold stor- 
age ingood condition have been a result of 
| alack of knowledge of these facts than of a 
failure to have the storage temperature 
right, for the public storehouses nearly all 
have a knowledge of the temperature need 
for the many different products they store. 


The quince tree or bush, for while a few 
grow it asa tree, more allow it to branch 
from the lower part of the trunk, and thus 
make it a bush, is not long lived in many 
eases. It is especially liable to attacks of 
the borer, and we think the bush habit of 
growth is wrong for that reason. It is not 
easy to examine the trunk and see if the 
borer is at work, if the limbs start so near 
the ground that one can scarcely get in posi- 
tion to examine the trunk on all sides. For 
this reason, if for no other, we would advise 
that not a branch should be allowed to grow 
within four feet from the ground. Then 
watch them several times a year, for the in- 
dications of borers; the sawdust thrown out 
by them boing easily detected, and a bit of 
fine wire pushed into the hole by which the 
larva entered being the bestremedy. Keep- 
ing weeds and grass away around the tfunk 
is of advantage, asthe moth that lays her 
eggs there does not like to be exposed to the 
wind when at her work, and although the 
wind may not blow every day, when it does 
biow she will not be there unless she is shel- 
tered from it. Wood or coal ashes around 
the trunk help to keep the weeds down and 
the wood ashes are also a good fertilizer for 
the tree. ; 

We have been told that when the quince 
wastrained as a tree it was more liable to 
blight them when grown as a bush, but we 
have not seen anything to convince us 
that such was the case. The blight 
seems to be identical with the pear blight, 
and it may be well not to haye quinces 
and pear orchards too near together. But 
we think chances of blight in either 
are lessened by not forcing too much 
growth of wood late in the fall, or if it 
comes, by heading in, as it is called, or cut- 
ting off one-third to one-half the last season’s 
growth before cold weather comeson. We 
are not quite ready to adopt the theory that 
frozen sap in immature wood is the cause of 
blight, but it may be one cause, or 4 con- 
tributing cause. We certainly think that it 
weakens the vitality of any tree, and may 
enable disease to gain a foothold that it 
could not on a strong tree. Cutting out of 
all dead branches is as important with the 
quince as with other fruit trees, and we do 
not know that it is any more so. 

Many think the quince likes a very moist 


rank about in the order named for long 


or kept long after they are picked before 
going in. If they are kept at a temperature 
of 33°, they may needa few days ripening 
after they are taken out to bring them to 


35° to 35° they will ripen in the storage 
room, though varieties may differ a3little in 
this respect. 
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| Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apples are in light supply. Receipts last | 


week were 11,230 barrels, but exports were 


4156 barrels. Prices a little higher and | 


checking the demand. King are $4 to $4.50. 


Western Ren Davis and Spy $3.50 to $4. | 


Maine Baldwin, No. 1 $3.50 to $4.50. Green- 
ings $3.75 to $4.25. Baldwin and Greenings, 
common $3 to $3.50. Talman Sweet $2.50 to 
$3.50. Mixed varieties $2.50 to $3.50 and 
No. 2, all kinds, $2.25 to $3. Cranberries in 
light receipt, but the demand is light. Cape 


Cod faney lots $6 to $6.50 a barrel, choice | 


sound $5 to $5.50, common to good $3.50 to 
$4.50. Florida strawberries in fair supply 
and moderate demand at 50 cents a box. 
Florida oranges .not coming so freely. 
Selected counts bright, jobbing at $2.75 to 


$3 a box, good to choice $2.50 to $2.62, good | 


to choice russet $2.25 to $2.50, poor to fair 
$1.75 to $2. Tangerines $3.50 to $4.50, man- 
darins $3 to $3.50,and grape fruit, good to 
fancy, $4 to $6. Jamaica $4.50 to $5 a bar- 
rel, and grape fruit, good to faney, $3.50 to 
$4.50. California oranges, navels 126 and 
150 counts, choice $2.50, faney $2.75 to $3, 
176 and 200 counts, choice $2.25, fancy 
$2.50 to $2.75, seedlings $2 to $2.25 a box. 
Grape fruit, 64 counts, $2.50 to $3, 126 
| counts, $2 to $2.25. California lemons, 360 
| counts, good $2.25 to $2.50, choice to fancy 
| $2.75 to $3. Messina and Palermo choice 
| $2.50to $2.75, fancy $2.75 to $3. Figs are 
| steady at 10 to 15 cents a pound for Smyrna, 
|} and California nominally 90 cents to $la 
| large box. Dates at 34 to4 cents a pound. 
Bananas steady at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, as to 
size and quality. Florida pineapples, smooth 
Cayenne, $2.50 to $3 a box, and Abbaka $2a 
case. 





in aan 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The vegetable trade is beginning to recover 
its normal condition, but prices run higher- 
Beets are 60 to 75 cents a box, carrots 50 
cents, parsnips are 60 to 65 cents for old and 
80 to 85 cents for fresh dug. Flat turnips 
are 40 to 50 cents a box, and yellow 75 to 85 
cents a barrel. Onions are quiet. Nearby 
at $1.30 to $1.40 a box, $3.50 to $3.75 a barrel. 
York State $3 to $3.50, and Bermuda $3 a 
case. Leek 40 to 50 cents a dozen, and 
radishes 40 cents. Celery is not generally 
very good now, and while the best 
brings $4.50 a box, it ranges from 
that down to $3. Salsify is 75 cents to 
$1 a dozen. Artichokes $1.22 to $1.50 a 
bushel and French artichokes $3 to $3.50 a 
dozen. Cucumbers are higher and run 
from $10 to $16 a hundred. Florida peppers 
$3 to $3.50 a case, with egg plants scarce at 
$7 to $8a case. Hothouse tomatoes 25 to 35 
cents a pound, and Southern $3 to $3.50 a 
crate. Squash are higher. Western Hub- 
bard at $55 to $60 a ton, Bay State and 
Turban the same, and Marrow $45 to $50. 
A few Southern scallop squash at $3.50 a 
crate. Pumpkins all gone. Mushrooms 
from 35 to 60 cents a pound. 

Cabbages easy at 75 cents to $1 a barrel, 
and red cabbage 75 to 8cents a box. Cauli- 
flower easier at $1.50 to $2a dozen. Spinach 
14 to 15 cents a quart. Norfolk Kale 75 
cents to $1 a barrel and spinach at $2 to 
$2.50 a barrel for Norfolk, $1.50 to $1.75 
for Baltimore. Beet greens $1.12 a box. 
No dandelions this week. Parsley scarce 
at $3 to $3.50a box. Endive $1.25 a dozen 
and romaine scarce at $1.50. Florida string 
beans if good $4 to $4.50 a case. 

Potatoes in fair supply, but good demand 
and firm. Aroostook Green Mountains 
extra 85 cents a bushel, fair to good 80 to 83 
cents. Hebrons extra 83 cents, good 80 
cents. Rose 80 cents and Dakota Bed 75 
cents. York State Green Mountain 75 to 80 
cents. Chenangoes 70 cents. Scotch 163- 
pound sack $2 to $2.10 and Belgian $1.85 to 
$2. Sweet potatoes in small supply. Choice 
Vineland, cloth heads $3.50 a barrel and 
Jersey double heads $2.75 to $3.25. 











location, and we used to see the rows of 








| 469. Excess of imports. $1,171,551. For the cor- 


| ports, $2,170,627. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
| $3,167,395 and imports have been $2,427,610. Ex- 
cess of exports, $739,785. Corresponding period 
last year exports were $6,656,033, and imports 
were $1,796,036. Excess of exports, $4,859,997. 





| last week included 2150 packages of butter to 
| Liverpool] and 1749 boxes cheese to Liverpool, 471 
| boxes to Hull and 137 boxes to Newcastle. 


| ——The total shipments of boots and shoes from j 


Boston this week have been 88,894 cases, against 
| 88,804 cases last week, cerresponding period last 
year 76,993. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 187,100 cases, against 159,436 cases in 
1901. 

—During the year 1901 Boston exported 35.- 
222,879 bushels of wheat, corn, oats, rye and bar- 
ley and 449,961 bushels of flaxseed, against the 
31,198,533 bushels of grain and 358,944 bushels of 
flaxseed sent out in 1900. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week as follows: Flour, 258,- 
300 barrels; wheat, 1,302 000 bushels; corn, 180,000 
bushels; pork, 3480 barrels; lard, 13,025,000 pounds; 
meats, 28,694 boxes. 

—Our Buckland, Franklin County, corre 
spondent, F. W. Handy, writes as_ follows: 
‘““Farmers and teamsters have taken advan- 
| tage of the tine sledding of the past two 
weeks by hauling a large amount of wood 
both for sale and for home use. Little ice 
has been cut in town as yet. Potatoesand apples 
are keeping well. Grain continues high, and so 
the usual rations for stock are reduced about 
one-half. More hay is fed to make up the differ 
ence. Corn meal is $1.55, middlings $1.45, bran 
$1.35, wheat 31.70, gluten $1.45. Eggs bring 30 
cents per dozen, and are not plenty. 

——The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 884 cattle, 1940 sheep, 2725 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


| HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
How to Deo It, and All About Prefite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

| Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

| Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
| Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
| Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
| Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
| Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
| omen Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 

AN. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Wass. 


Special Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 
Cc. N. CBITTENTON Co., 
115 Fulton St., New York City. 





70 quarters of beef from Philadelphi; 780 cattle, 


| 3516 sLeep from Portland and 583 cattle from 


Newport News, a total of 5995 cattle, 14,414 sheep 
and 28,105 quarters of beef from all ports. Of 
this. 2372 cattle, 6787 sheep, 20,645 quarters of beef 
went to Liverpool; 2358 {eattle, 4723 sheep, 7300 
quarters of beef to London; 812 cattle, 1198 sheep 
to Glasgow; 180 cattle, 612 sheep to Bristol; 679 
| ertteto Hull; 199 cattle to Dunkirk; 73 cattle, 216 
sheep, 160 quarters of beef to Bermuda and West 
| Indies. 
| — Lambs are rather easy, with mutton and 
| veal steady. Lambs 10 to 104 cents, fancy and 
| Brightons 10} to 11 cents, yearlings 54 to 7} cents, 
| muttons 53 to 74 cents, faney 7 to 8 cents, veals 9 
| to 103 cents, faney and Brightons 103 to 114 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 











Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 
Box 2144, Boston, Mase 
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JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Ilustratea, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
. and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Wash: and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink play and sleep; in fact, everything 
abouv them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘*Her Wants Supplied,” 
* Attentive to Cats,” **The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
‘nterest! tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
vook. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

“ No autaor could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it be in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one ot the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew Fork Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.” Country Gentleman. 

*“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—Schoot 
tducation, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us abook which those who are fond of 
pnb Asim toread.”’—George T. Angell, in Our 

Vy 


Boston. 
* It is a use! 





volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and Othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ful %, illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”"—Ameri- 
can fvator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, 81.35. For sale by booksellers or 





sent dir 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
290 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- (ts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breediag, 
foodion, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book -is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy st 


as raisers of ys for market. 
The ortee-winning out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 


ers in America are em 

bodied, and there is also son one essay 

on turkey culture, from different parts of 

country, including Canada and New 

Brunswick, that the reader may see what 

ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth 12mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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Tias the King been vaccinated? 
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Reciprocity should be sweeter than ever 
when expressed in sugar. 
——-- +> + 


taxable property is $3,981,876,492. 
-——_ +> eo 

The dry wave in New Hampshire was not 

predicted by the weather prophet. 
cones aentietiielillpantps- lactate 

The HeathenChinee is not without friends, 

even in the ‘* home of the brave, ete.” 
acing 

Advice to persons planning amateur en- 
tertainments: When in doubt play burnt 
cork. 





oo 
Miss Knight has been awarded $5000 by a 


M. De Witte, minister of finance, has pre- 
sented to the Czar his report on the agri- 
cultural and cummercial crisis in Russia. 
He says that the metal industries are on the 
verge of ruin, and the textile industries are 
depressed and many bankrupt. The pro- 
ductivity of the land has decreased twenty- 
seven percent. in twenty years. The aver- 
age acre of land, because of bad cultivation, 
| produced but one-fifth the amount produced 





It is gratifying to know that our total | by an acre in'America. The number of horses, J@rsey’s 


| has decreased forty-eight per cent. in thirty 

| years,and the introduction of machinery will 

not explain this. ‘Of the agricultural popula- 

tion forty-two per cent. are hopelessly in ar- 

| rears with their taxes, and Finland, Poland 

and the Caucasus, inhabited by non-Russian 

| nationalities, are the only parts of the em- 

| pire showing general prosperity. ‘ihe re- 

| port has had most depressing effect, and has 
stopped all plans for Russian aggression. 

ee NE Ye 
In the New York Times Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Bacon has an exhaustive article upon the 


weed seeds and dirt over the soil, and also 
make the seeding irregular. Uniform sow- 
ing is necessary for a good stand, and this 
can be obtained only through having the 
seed carefully selected and cleaned before- 
hand. 


& 
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Cranberry Culture. 


Three hundred thousand bushels is New 
contribution to the cranberry 
crop of the United States for 1901. ‘There 
are three bushels toa barrel, and thegrower 
will give thanks for his harvest this year at 
the rate of $5 a barrel. 

Although the crop is a large one, aggre- 
gating 1,000,000 bushels the country. over, 
the housewife has paid, and will pay, from 
five to ten cents a quart; more often the 
latter figure, according to the price the mar- 
ketman or grocer considers to fit the occa- 
| Sion. The total value of this year’s.cran- 
| berry.crop from the producers’ standpoint 
is $1,700,000. It will cost the consumer 
$3,000,000. 
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Following New Jersey comes New York 


} 


} THE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES 


are made in sizes from 


reason, attractive. The cranberry is the 
one fruit. whose quaiity is held second to its 
appearance. ? 
There are cranberry bogs in Wisconsin, J 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana and 4 
? 





northern Ohio, and the times of harvest 


and marketing are about the same as in 13 to 4 H.P, 
the East. The Western berry seldom finds In Portable and Stationary 
its way Kast, for the home demand is as , Form. 


great as the supply. For this reason the 
Eastern berry often finds its way well | Special combinations for 
toward, and sometimes beyond, the Missis- Pumping, Hoisting, 
sippi. Generally it is of better quality, for Y Air Compressing, 
the proportion of Western berries gathered 4 and 


from wild vines is large. - Ey c Lighting. 


a a a a i a aia > Poo. , 
berries, most of which are grown on Long if ror—___.. 
Island. These, as a whole, are particularly 13 | p GASOLENE ENGINES ' 
good berries, large in size, and, for that aus Suburban and Farm Use, : 
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This cut shows the smalle-; 
size, known as the 


Jack of All Trades. 


It will do almost anythin. + 
about a farm, suc! 
as sawing, pumpin,» 
and grinding, = 
Send for Catalogu: 
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We sell, also, 


Windmills, Tanks 


174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Every year cranberries are shipped to 
CHARLES J. JACER CO., 


Europe, and statistics show a steady in- 
crease of exportation. It is only natural a i lid 
that this increase should occur, because the 


an ana 








American cranberry is superior to the Euro- 










settlement out of court—a judgment for present financial power of the United | 
Portia. » is States. He estimates that European invest- | 
Small bovs who cross Holmes Field in ™ents in long-time bonds of the United 
. States and corporations amount now to at 


The new crop of berries began to drift 
into the market early in September, the first 
installment being, as usual, from the Cape 





pean. 
England receives most of its cranberries 
from Norway and Sweden, but they are not 





neaily so good as the American product. 


severe weather than at other times; in fact, an especial boiler for the wate; 
some of them, like cacti and other succu-| prove more economical. The fii 


lents, need practically none at all during 
winter. Do not water by set rules, every 


prepared will be eaten as well as | 
hay, and give equally good results 






























































































Cambridge iook enviously at the hockey 


rink 
sos, 


A persoa who makes an exit by taking 
* Rough on Rats’? does personal dignity a 
deep injustice. 

> + — 

The world has no better example of conti- 
dence than a pugilist discussing his chances 
in a coming battle. 

i _iedd — 
According co the recent decision of the 


is believing if you are incapacitated from 
seeing your tax list. 
~a>- — 
In his own statement President Schwab 


only man who ever went to Monte Carlo 
and didn’t try his luck. 
—_—_—_— Si inal —— 

What could be kinder, and at the same 
time more mildly suggestive, than the new 
attorney-general’s suggestion of an increase 
of salary for his successor? 

Si _aiindl — 

The committee on metropolitan affairs 
evidently considers that three constitutes 
enough of a crowd to satisfy all the purposes 
of a transit Commission. 

= ae 

Persons who wish to be awakened from 
the lethargy of a life without excitement are 
no longer advised to attend a meeting of the 
Women’s Clubhouse Corporation. 

>> 

The Russian American Hussars are to be 
congratulated on having a very good band, 
even if the average Bostonian seldom has 
an opportunity to hear it. 

em eee rae 

** Women are the Devil’s own,” says Rus- 
sell Sage. Is this another and more polite 
way of consigning one Isabella d’Ajuria to a 
warmer region than even New York in sum- 
mer” 








>>> | 

Personally, it strikes us as hardly to be 
expected that the man who owns pictures | 
and willingly loans them to public exhibi- 
tions should admit the general public when- 
ever the pictures are at home. A man’s 
house is his castle, and obviously not some | 
other man’s art museum, 

er eee eee 

Postmaster Sanderson of Lynn, according 
to the reporter, has found in an old Revolu- 
tionary journal four hundred of the 168 
names mentioned by Alonzo Lewis as having 
represented that city in the Revolution. 
Either the reporter is mathematically inac- 
curate, or a large proportion of the patriots 
were of one family. 
-~?>- — 

The school committee has organized and 
begins the year with an excellent opportu- 
nity to make its name honorable. All that 
it has to do to accomplish that desirable end 
is to live up to its promises and not feel 
worried if it does not get much notice in the 
papers. An efficient committee seldom gets 


talked about. 





-~><+ 
The South objects to the threatened in- 
yasion of an “* Unele Yom’s Cabin” com- 
pany. Jerscenally, the %« uth will find 
plenty of persons north of the line who will 
agree that the play has survived its period 
of usefulness; nor can the South be blamed 
for considering the picture not over com- 
plimentary. 
-~?>- - — 


least $1,500,000,000, and not 
$2,000,000,000, with $1,700,000,000 as a prob- 
able average. Butas the balance of trade is 
now at least $300,000,000 a year in our favor, 
after deducting the amounts expended by 
American travellers in Europe, incomes 
of Americans who live abroad, and gifts 
like those of Mr. Carnegie to the Seotch 
universities, five years more of the pros 
perity we have enjoyed will have redeemed 
all this indebtedness, or have created a_bal- 


as much claim upon them as they wili have 
upon us in 1907. While his arguments are 
too long to be given in the space we have, 
and may not all be based upon sound prom- 


prophesied for us than continual bad luck. 
We can at least hope they will prove true. 

—-> > 
Insect Importations. 


In the second lecture of the Lowell In- 
stitute course in entomology, Dr. Howard 
told of the work which the United States 
Government has been doing through the 
Department of Agriculture in the way of 
importing beneficial insects from other 
parts of theworld. Beginning with the 
story of the introduction of the Australian 
ladybug (Vedalia cardinalis) some twelve 
years ago, which resulted in the destrue- 
tion of the thuted scale in southern Cali- 
fornia, an insect which threatened the abso- 
lute extinction of the orange-growing indus- 
try in that part of the country, he told of 
subsequent work accomplished by the same 
beneficial insect which was sent from this 
country to Portugal and to Egypt, where it 
killed out closely allied injurious seale in- 
sects in the same marvellous manner. 

The lecturer pointed out how these re- 
markable results had encouraged entirely 
false hopes umong a certain class of horti- 
culturists, and how the most extravagant 
ideas were seriously put forth in the news- 
papers. One man even propounded the the. | 
ory that all injurious insects originally came 
from Australia; that they were unknown | 
in Europe until after Captain Cook’s cele- | 
brated voyages, and that we have only to 
send to Australia for an efficient natural 
enemy of any injurious insect. He also 
showed how the fluted scale was introduced 
into Florida in an attempt to establish Ve- | 
dalia. 








more than | 


| sooner than by planting in any other way. 


Cod country. In October Jersey berries 
were marketed, closely followed by the 
Long Island product. From the first it was 
evident that the crop was going to be far 
greater than that of 1900, when it was 569,- 
000 bushels, and so it proved. The eran- 


berry is a Thanksgiving joy for rich and | 


poor, and it was eaten this year as never be- 
fore. 

Theoretizally, the millions of people who 
like cranberries know where they come 
from, of the growing and all. In reality, 


corporation counsel of New Haven, hearing ance of indebtedness to us that will give us not five persons in a hundred know how the 


berries grow, and the majority of those who 

do know live in the ~icinity of the bogs. 
Cranberry growing is an enterprise that 

requires considerable capital, and the cran- 


has the distinction of being perhaps the jses, it is more pleasant to have good fortune berry vine, from which the greater part of 


the crop comes, is carefully cultivated. It 


costs from $300 to $500 an acre to prepare a | 


cranberry bog or marsh and carry it to a) 
point of profitable productiveness. Some- | 
times a salt marsh is selected, but often | 
abandoned mill ponds are secured, because 
the bottoms of these prove to be by far the 
best of all bogs. 

From tive to ten inehes of clean, sharp | 
sand is spread over the peaty earth in either 
marsh or bog, and the uprights, or eran- 
berry shoots, are either placed therein in 
rows fourteen inches apart, after very 
nearly the same plan as used in the case of 
cuttings from house plants, or else cut in 
short pieces and scattered over the sand. The 
young shoots come up through the sand as | 
thick as wheat, making an excellent growth, 
and the whole surface is soon matted 
with them. This mode requires more 
vines than the others, but yields a crop 


The hardiness of the cranberry vine or bush | 
is shown by the radical success of this 
primitive mode of planting, for the uprights 
take root almost immediately. Soon after | 
planting the uprights send out ‘ runners,”’ | 
which in turn take root. In three years | 
time the vines come into bearing, and in five | 
years, if they have received proper atten 
tion, give a liberal yield. 

Cranberry bogs require a plentiful sup- 
ply of water, and to provide this the grower | 
follows a system of irrigation. Ditches are | 
excavated through the bogs, and from | 
these, 100 to 300 feet apart, laterals, or cross 
ditches, are construeted, in which the water | 
runs from six to twelve inches deep. The | 


/ son. It is almost useless to try to makea the light and will 


| apples are half grown. 


| green and three pounds of disparene to fifty around the stalks. 


| Perhaps poor quality has caused the cran- day or even every other day. 
| berry to lack in popularity abroad. 





| consunied is larger than the rest of the | 
world uses.—Newark (N. J.)News. 
P iinet -><- — 
Apple Cultr->,. 

Apple culture when cc. .acted properly 
pays better profits than almost any other 
branch of agriculture, but an intensive sys 
tem of scientific treatment of the trees and 
soil must be closely followed. An acre of 
apple trees may barely cover expenses of 
| picking and marketing them, while another 
may yield a profit of $100 or more per acre. 
Returns of $300 and $400 per acre are not)“ ? 
unusual, but then neither are returrs of directions on the box or package. 
$100 and $150 per acre unusual. Figured on | Have you ever noticed a plant growing 
these yields one can readily see whether the | Crooked, or with its leaves all on one site? 
work is profitable or not. If so, it perhaps also struck you that that 

Spraying is absolutely necessary to get Particilar side toward which it grew, or 


| added vigor. Last, but not least, give them 
an occasional dose of plant food. ‘There are 
many good kinds on the market, clean, free 


| good crops of apples, and to neglect it may toward which the leaves were turned, was 


reduce a $390 yield to $150 in asingle sea-| the side nefrest the window. Plants want 
success of apple culture without spraying. Therefore make it a rule to turn the pots 
One may have his theories about it and con- | completely around every few days, and it 
victions, but they do not count in view Will be easy to keep the plants shapely. 

of the vast amount of facts ob- The writer once heard a lady exclam, 
tained from thousands of farmers and = When she was told not to water too freely 
scientists who have shown the value of during the winter, that she watered her 
spraying. The spraying should be made plants every day and vet they nearly always 
just after the blossoms have fallen, aghin seemed wilted. It was suggested that the 
two weeks later, and once more when the drainage was too free, but she admitted 
The conditions re- that she knew little or nothing about that. 


quiring such spraying may not be apparent | However, the first sight of the plants 


| to the eye, but the only safe way is todo the showed the cause of the particular eondi- 


spraying every season without fail. The tion mentioned. In potting she had actu- 


| mixture may consist of any of the approved | ally filled the pots with soil to the rim, 
with an extra little heap in the centre | 


formulas, such as half a pound of paris 
The result was, when 
gallons of water. Such systematic spraying | she watered, most of it ran down over the 
willinall probability make the yield of ap- | s.des of the pets, and what little remain d 
ples large, and the fruit fine, free from on top was not sufficient te sink more than 
specks and rot, and handsome in appear- half an inch below the surface of the soil, 
ance. | leaving the lower feeding roots to go dry 
The orchard needs fertilizing and drain- altogether and only spasmodieally reviving 
ing, and the trees pruning and protection, the plants. Never fill a flower pot more 
if the work is to be done properly. Plant than within an inch of the top, and you may 
the trees in the fall, select only such trees fill this space at watering without damage, 
which will pass rigid examination by your- Providing you have geod drainage. 
self, and in setting incline the trees a little, This matter of drainage is another of 


toward the prevailing heavy winds. This those secrets, or “tricks of the trade,” as | 
will save them from growing up with a Some would call it,—exceedingly simple, yet 
very important. There are comparatively | 


slant. Protect the trees from mice and 


Subsquent work in this direction, carried | ow of water is regulated by a gate, andthe yapbits by surrounding them with fine ™any who do not know what thelittle round 


on in a scientific way, with due regard to 
sugh important considerations as the set- | 
tling of the question of the original home 
of the injurious species in question, and as 
to the adaptability of the beneficial species 
to our climatic conditions, were then de- 
scribed. The recent importation and es- 
tablishment of a European enemy of the 
black seale of the olive, an inseet which 
has caused great damage in California, was 
mentioned. This has been brought about 
only after repeated failures. In the same 
way were described the introduction and 
establishment of European enemies of the 
imported cabbage worm, of the Hessian 
fly, of theasparagus beetle and of different 
plant lice, and the recent determination by 
Dr. Howard’s assistant, C. L. Ma: lett, of 
the original home of the San Jose scale in 
North China, and the finding thereof a Jady- | 
bug enemy of the San Jose scale, which has 
within the past few weeks been imported 
into this country. 

Finally the speaker told the story of the 


different sections of the bog are separated 
by dikes. | 

The dikes are essential features of the 
bog, because by their aid the flooding 
process is accomplished. Frost is the eran- 
berry’s enemy, and, singularly, water is 
the only protection for the berries. Thus, 
when agrower believes a frosty night is at 
hand he floods those sections of the bog 
where the fruit remains ungathered, letting 
the water in until its level is from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches over the tops of the 
vines. With the coming of the sun the 
water is drained off, and ina short time the 
ground is dry envugh for the pickers to 
work. After the crop is gathered—in fact, 
from the first of October until the last of 
March—the bog is under water. 

The cranberry vine blossoms in June, | 


jand it is its appearance at this stage of 


growth that gave the berry its name. Just 
before expanding into perfect flower the 
stem, calyx and petals resemble the neck, 
head and bill of a crane. Hence the name 
** craneberry,’’ which usage has shortened 


galvanized wire screen, which may be hole in the bottom of a flower pot is for; 
wrapped around the tree an inch or two Some people have been known to place over 
below the soil and two or three feet above this hole a piece of tin, = wood, oF card- 
it. This protection will last for years, and board, a te Renp te: did: from falling 
costs only a little foreach tree. Low and through. 
wet grounds are bad places for orchards, 
and the fruits will often fail there when 
they succeed on the hillsides and higher 
grounds. On heavy clay soils good tile 
drainage is essential, and will benefit the 
trees a good deal. Trees should be 
fertilized every year just as regularly 
as ai field of corn or wheat. 
dollar put in fertilizer in the orchard will 
be returned twofcid. The trees need The Ayrshire Breeders” Association held 
thorough pruning every fall and spring. its twenty-seventh annual mee ing at the 
This should take the form of cleaning out Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I.,on Jan. 15, 
the mass of inside twigs so the sun ean get 100”, 
at the middle of the tree, and also to shape 
the tree so that the branches will not hang 


plant. It is to drain off the surplus water, 


tiser. 
<-~a oe 


ers’ Association. 


The ofticers elected were George IH. 
Yeaton, Dover, N. HE., president: Obadiah 
Brown, Providence, Ro I., viee-president ; 


on the ground nor shoot straight up in the James .!. Hill, St. Paul, Minn.. second vice- | 
, Allegheny, | 


air. Good shapely trees are generally the president ; Thomas Turnbull, Jr. 
best producers, and they are also the easiest 


: Pa., third vice-president: Etna .J. Fleteher, 
to pick. 


sa o 


Give water production. 
Certain | only when it is necessary to keep the soil 
| itis that nowhere is this berry so popular | from drying out; have it lukewarm, and portion of two quarts cornmeal, two 
| as in the United States, where the quantity | apply it only in the morning, never at night. 
Place your plants where they can get all seed or new process linseed meal. 
the sunshine possible during the short win- good hay fed first, and then a fee: 
ter days. Give them fresh air by lowering _ steamed coarse fodder, works wel! 
the upper sash of a near-by window an inch cow is a very hearty feeder she can 
or two, or by opening a distant door fora a larger proportion of this, or have 
few minutes on bright, warm days. The extra grain added to her mess bet 
leaves of the plant are its lungs, and an_ given to her. 
occasional sponging off not only brightens — 
| the color, but opens the pores and imparts 


seek it persistently. | 


But everything is made for a | 
purpose, and the hole in the flower pot | 
serves a purpose of vital importance to your | 


which might otherwise soon sour the soil | 
and decay the roots.—Commercial Adver- | 


Every Annual Meeting of the Ayrshire Breea- | 


Greentield, N. H., fourth vice-president: ©. | 






It would seem truly as if this matter of introduction of the fig fertilizer blastophaga into cranberry. 
the trees on the Common ought to be set-in California, rendering possible the profit- | In September the cranberry harvest be- 
tled in a generally acceptable manner. Both able growth in America of the Smyrna fig, gins, although October may be more prop- 
sides of the controversy have gone on record and the production of a dried fig in this erly called the harvest month. When the | 
as desiring nothing more nor less than an country superior to the standard fig of com- section of the bog where the picking is to 


The Winter Window Garden. 
So many persons receive pots of heather, 
boxes of ferns or violets and other grow- 
ing greenery as New Year’s gifts that a few 































investigation that shall be generally accept - 
able as authoritative. Mr. Doogue himself 
would hardly wish to stay in oitice at the 
expense of the trees. 
_- 
The United States is the richest nation on 
earth, and shows a smaller indebtedness 
than any of the European nations. The 
United States is far ahead of any other 
country in the production of wheat, and is 
now the world’s largest producer of pig iron 
and steel. In 1900 Great Britain imported 
more iron and steel than in any previous year 
and exported less, while the United States 
exported more than ever. 
—_ >>> — ; 
It is reported from Rome that the Pope is 
immovable in the matter of Austria’s visit 














dently embarassing call at the Vatican. 
Another correspondent writes us, via Lon- 
don, that the Pope spends most of his time 
in a semi-conscious condition. The only 
point common to both reports is the im- 
mobility. Ae Rae 

With all due respect to the,W. C. T. U. of 
this city, we find it difficult to picture the 
Institute of Technology turning out a 
“horde of demoralized, narcotized beer 
drinkers.’ ‘The beer drinker of today is 
quite likely to, become the wine bibber of to- 
morrow, and” the bondservant of strong 
drink the day after,” is a theoryz;not borne 
out by observation. {The “theory,"moreover 


the institute. " 


It is said that there‘are jforty-two million 
sheep in the United States, or fone to each 
forty-five acres, not including Alaska. In} 
Great Britain they have one to each three | 
acres, in France one for eachjnine acres, and | 
in Germany one to each eleven acres. If | 
we had sheep in proportion to Great; Britain, | 
or fifteen times as many ‘as we,now have, 
there would be no {necessity of importing 
wool, and we should have mutton ,to eXx- 
port as well as “beef. And yet we think 
there are but few farms that could not 
easily carry from four to six sheep(for every 
head of cows they{have, and Ithat “would 
largely increase \the number, and not only 
that, but fhe sheep would so much improve 
the productiveness of the land as to soon 
double tlie amount of animals it would sup- 


port now. si 











to the court without a preliminary and evi- | 


+] 
is based upon a lack of fibre in the moral 
character that is not particularly‘noticeable 
among the young men who elect,to/study at 


merece. In this way a new horticultural | start is selected, itis divided into rows, the | springtime suggestions (supplied by a per- 
industry, which will unquestionably be of boundary lines being marked by stout twine | son who has years of praccical experience) 
an enormous advantage to the Pacific coast running the entire length of the section. | for caring intelligently for potted plants 
States, and possibly also to the Gulf States, These rows vary in width from two tothree | should not come amiss at this time: That 
has been brought about by the introduction | feet. A row is assigned to a picker, who|the number of amateur flower-growers 
and establishment of a seemingly insignifi- must thoroughly strip the vines therein be- | is notlarger than it is probably is due to 
cant little insect. fore he is allowed to inove to another row. the lack of knowledge on the subject. 
—-_-- > The method of removing the berzies from 
Winter Oats. the vines is simple and expeditious. The | ure is becoming more and more discredited, 
Winter oats should prove heavier and | Picker places his fingers, slightly spread | and common sense, combined with a little 
larger in grain than the spring oats, and for | apart, beneath the vine or bush, close to the } labor and a growing experience, is making 
' milling purposes they are far more desira- | ground, a quick, upward movement, and his | veritable bowers of beauty of what would 
ble, bringing as a result higher prices in the | hands have stripped the vine of its fruit. | otherwise be cheerless rooms. 
market. But to obtain the finest grain | The berries are dropped intoa pan by the| The immense pleasure derived from the 
in winter oats the conditions of the| vicker’s slde. When this pan is tilled, it is | wealth of bloom of ‘some choice plant or 
| soil require more attention, and if these | emptied into a pail holding one-third of a plants, perhaps received as a gift, gener- 
are neglected the grain is apt to be soft | bushel, the contents of these pails, in turn, | ally gives rise to a desire to keep it or 
and watery. Not a few failures with | being placedin crates. Thecratesaretaken them in a healthy condition for future 
winter oats are due to wet soil poorly | to the storehouse, where the berries are put | blooming periods. How to do this is really 
| cultivated. They are probably the poor- | through a winnowing machine, which re-/| avery simple matter, if certain rules and 
‘est of paying crops when planted on such | moves the dirt and leaves collected by the | conditions are observed. 
| soil, and the crop hardly returns sufficient harvest. Following this the berries are | _ The first and most important considera- 
| to the acre to warrant one in going to the | crated or barreled and made ready for ship- | tioh is the temperature of the rooms where 
expense of plowing, harrowing and plant- | ment. | plants are kept. The extreiiviy dry heat of 
‘ing. ats are naturally hardy plants, and | The pickers average from seven to twenty , the average liying-room during the day- 
they will grow in almost any kind of soil | pails a day, the number being regulated by | time and the chilly draughts entering 
and in a great variety of climates. It is be- individual skill. The average price paid is | around the windows on cold nights are 





cause of this adaptability of the plant that | twelve cents a pail. A picker may be of | more often responsible for the quick death | 


'makes many farmers neglect it so that it | almost any age, and it is no unusual sight | of our floral pets than the florists from 
receives only half the culture that is given to see whole families at work in the bogs | whom they were secured. | 
to wheat or corn. Yet it pays most decidedly during the comparatively short season of | Dry heat causes two serious difficulties, | 
to give winter oats a fair culture. | picking. The pickers are generally farmer namely, a forced and consequent weak and | 

| In the first place oats do best on dry and : , lee 
well-drained land, and ina soil that has been | method of adding to the year’s income. | plant insects and parasites. This can be | 
thoroughly pulverized. They come in well! Coincident with the opening of the pick- | Overcome, in a great measure, by occasion- | 
after potatoes, corn or any crop that has re- | ing season, early in September, the new | ally spraying the plants on bright days, and | 
ceived heavy fertilizing and a good deal of | crop of berries begins to appear in the mar- | by constantly keeping a pan or other flat, 
cultivation. Hoed cropsalways prepare the | ket. Few persons, dealers say, are able to | Vessel filled with water on the register or 
soil for oats so they need very little further distinguish the old from the new. The heater. ‘The moisture resulting from the 
attention. If the soilis rich with the fer- | newcomers are worth about five dollars a evaporation will make the air of the room 
tilizers given to the first crop, the oats will | barrel to the producer, but by the time they more agreeable for human beings as well as 
do fairly well without more manuring: but | reach the consumer the price is likely to be | for the plants. The best plan, however, is | 
even -oit might pay to spread some concen- | ten cents a quart, although if the supply be to keep the plants in a room where the 
trated fertilizer over the fieldin the fall. This | plentiful the price is occasionally not more | warmth comes in from some other part of 
should be spread over at seeding time | than five cents a quart. the house through a connecting doorway. 

and harrowed in. Onsome lands salt spread | These pioneer berries come from Cape Cod. Cold draughts coming directly in contact 
broadcast over the field proves one of the | It is here that cranberry cultivation was in- | with the plants, particularly at night, gen- 
very best fertilizers. Salt helps to destroy | augurated at the begiuning of the last erally result ina bad attack of mildew, if 
the insects and supplies the oats with ma- | century. Cape Cod furnishes a large pro- | notin the prempt loss of the plants. If for 
terial for growth, and at the same time | portion of the best berries and about two-| any reason it is impossible to remove the 
sweetens the soil and correcting acidity in ‘thirds of the total crop of New England. | plants from the window every night during 
it. Salt spread over every year, however, |Next in volume of productiveness comes extremely cold weather, they may be pro- | 
might provetoo good a thing, and can hardly | New Jersey. Part of the State’s crop is , tected by placing several thicknesses of old 
be recommended generally. made up of wild cranberries. These are | newspapers between the pots and the glass | 

In choosing the seed care should be taken | sometimes picked before they have begun to at nightfall, with one or two sheets directly | 
to sift it thoroughly so as to separate weed color,then spread on the ground and exposed | over and on top of the plants. | 
seeds, Nearly all oat seeds are dirty, and | to the sun for six weeks. Itis claimed that The next item of importance is the water- 

o sow them in this condition is to spread | in this way a deeper color is secured. | ing. All plants require less water during 


. 





| ** Luck ’? as a factor in successful tloricult- | 


| 





M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt., seeretary and | 
editor; N.S. Winsor, Greenville, R. 1., | 
treasurer: Charles If. Hayes, Portsmouth, 
N. H., executive committee for three years ; 
FE. B. Sherman, Harrisville, R. [., exeeutive 
committee for three years. 

It was voted to appropriate money from 
the treasury to pay the expense of placing a 


herd of Ayrshire cows in the breed test at | 


the world’s fair at St. Louis in 1903,and a 
committee were appointed to take charge of 
the same. 

It was also voted to offer special premiums 
for Ayrshire cows shown in the ring at the 
world’s fair at St. Louis in 1903. 

A committee was appointed to draft rules 
for adopting an advanced registry for Ayr- 
shire cows for milk and butter, which will 
be started April 1, 1902. 

It was voted to continue the home dairy 
tests for the next year on the same plan as of 
last year,beginning April 1,1902. The test of 
last year had seventy-seven cows entered 
which are being tested for a year beginning 
April 1, 1901, under the direction of the 
State experiment stations. 

It was voted that it was the earnest wish 
ofthe Ayrshire Breeders Association that 
| Congress pass the Grout oleomargarine bill 
| now before them. 

C. M. WINsLow, Secretary. 
sian eh paella a 50h Bs 
Farmers in New England do not grow 
enough corn to make it profitable to keep 
and use a corn shredder, and not many 
towns have enough to give employment to 
one if all tye fodder was shredded, but it 


folk ‘of the neighborhood, who take this | spindling growth, and the rapid increase of | will pay to cut up all dry corn fodder and | 
bog hay to lengths of not more than an inch | 


long, then moisten it with warm water and | 
add the grain to it, then cover it up and let | 
it remain from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours before feeding. This would mean 
cutting each morning for the next day’s 
ration. This can be adapted to afew cows 
by using the hand cutter and heating the | 
kettle of water on the kitchen stove, while for 
twenty or thirty cows a power eutter ard 








PREVENTION 

7 PILE-PENCIL 

AT . REACHES 

DRUG EVERY 
STORES 

or POSTPAID 


CASE 
TRY 
WILLARD . IT 
2c CHEM. CO., 
Dept. B, 
6 Merrimac St., Boston 





When feeding such for. 
like the grain ration to be about in + 


quarts wheat bran, and one quart 0! 


Si ain 

Alcidalia (2.105) will have achance + 
in her class for good money the com: 
son. A good purse has been olf: 
teadville for a 2.11 class trot, and it 


from odor, and easily applied according to announced that Memphis will offer a ~ 


purse for this class, 


A Big Sheaf 


—a great harvest—always 
results from the use of 


ARLINGTON 
TESTED 


SEEDS 


Send for Free Seed 
Book for 1902, telling all 
about Rawson's Seeds, with 
special prices and inducements. 
W.W.RAWSON & CO. 


Seedsmen, 
12-13 Faneull Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 





like the sound of it”? 
But doesn’t our 2.00 
eareful annual tests 
for vitality and qual 
ity and the great care 
in selecting stock have 
lots of conscience throw 
earnestly into it’ “Yes!” 
Well then, I will take the 
liberty of the heading and sul 
mit the propriety of it to theexperience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J.3.U. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 








The Farmer 
The Gardener 


and 
The Housewife 


They cost alittle more. They 
g vortii a great deal more 
ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 102 annual free, 
D. fi. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOR ALL YOUR 
Learn how you can 
make lurge profits 
per anentiy. 


U.S. Milk Flour Food Co, 
319 Broadway, N. Y. 


are ! 
than t 





CENTS 


PeR 
‘QUART 
At 


Wholesale. g 





STILL LEADING THE LINE 


} of CREAM SEPARATING APPARAT! 
MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. Mor 
t 

popular thanever. In useeverywhere. Wecan 

terest you. 


Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 


Cash Buyers for Farms 


or other real estate may be fo! 
through me, no matter where local: 
Send Geportetion and price and learn my succes 


method for finding buyers. W.M. OST ANDER, 
North American Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| The Annual Meeting of the New Eng 
| 
| 











land Agricultural Society will de field at 
Wesleyan Hall, 33 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| Tuesday, February 4, 1902, at 11 A. \! 

| for the election of officers and the transac 
| tion of other business that may proper! 
, come before it. 

FRANCIS H. APPLETON, Presiden 
| LEANDER F. HERR'CX, Secretar 










| 200-Egg Incubater 
for $12-° 


WPerfect in construction ar 
faction. Hatches every fert 
Gegg. Write for catalogue to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 


FARMS WANTED. 


We are having great calls. Cansell yours. \ 
no pay. Wei-suea catalogue. Write at ol 
tomers waiting. MAWLEY &€ BUTLE SE 

springtield, 
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| 
| 





S\ COOK YOUR FEED and SAV. 
the Cost—with the ~ 


PROFIT FARM BOILE’ 


With Dumping Caidron. Emptie 
kettle in one minute. The sin 
and best arrangement for « 
food for stock. Also makes Dairy @ 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Stes" 
Jacket Keatties, Hog Scalders, ©*! 
drons, ete. &* Send for ciren 
D. R. SPERRY & CU., Batavia, 4 
JOSEPH BRECK «& SONS, 
Corporation Agts., 51 No. Market St., Boston, 


PROFITABLE HOME: 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on ilne 5° 
Railway for settlers. The South excels foro! 
of profitable agriculture. Best section ! 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. (! 
rn good terms. Good markets. Climate |! 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHARD*, 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Depar‘ oe 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bos! 
Mass, 
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The Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Jan, 22, 1902. 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
s week. .2332 10,371 = 120 =©23,577 997 
week ..3151 14,469 75 = 23,481 1248 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
«er —Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00 @6.75; first 
ty, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
quality, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
5.00; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}a74e. y 
ws AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
(38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy mileh 
=0.00.265.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
sees—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
_310a20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
a~ a 40. 
»erp—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
Sieep*and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
unbs, 3ba6te. 
Hogs—Per pound, 6$@6g§c, live jweight; 
s, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
lL hogs, T}a7geg ae 
\L CALVES—3}a7e Pp th.4 
es—Brighton—7a7je Pp tbh; country lots, 64 


SKINS— 606 @81.35; dairy skins, 40a 60¢e, 
»w—Brighton, 4@5e P th; country lots, 2@ 


Ss ta Oe. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
town. .1022 9,928 3,750 619 295 
1 1510 443) 19,827 3738 100 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. : 
Brighton. ‘o. 
pean - 6 MG Flanders 2 
Ferry 14 B Ricker 10 
rove 13 FS Atwood 9 70 
y Bros. 17 
N ould 4 Canada. 
y Kilby 2 At Watertown. 
mpson & J A Hathaway 140 
Hanson 0 0 
Wardwell & Me Massachusetts. 
[utire 6 At Watertown. 
Holt & Son UW 400° JS Henry 25 107 
12 W A Bardwell 6 30) 


Di; Lougee ! 
O H Forbush 18 
J B Shaw 7 


New Hampshire. R 
At Brighton. 


ac Brighton. 
20 


H Neal JS Henry 48 
H Foss 6 2 HA Gilmore "8 
17) «11)S SSeattering 90 


LC Foss ‘ 
atc NED WA Wool TJ Moroney 10 
CD Lewis 3 


to A o 
Sargent 10 100 J W Ellsworth = 20 

W Gordon 8 W W Mills 4 
G Peavey 40 60 ODA Walker 15 
Jones & Co 4 45 R Connors 15 


Ar Watertown. 


& Wood 12. 14 Western. 
Wallace 79 (OO At Brighton. 
Swift & Co 307 
Vermont. Morris Beet Co 357 
At Watertown. SS Learned 80 
A Williamson 22 Sturtevant& 
RoE French ll 32 Haley 128 
Fred Savage 19 170 JJ Kelly 24 
H \ Jenne wv 4 AtNEDMA€ Wool 
NH Woodward 12 1 Ce. 
swift & Co 1800 


Piped NEDM& Wool 
Wiis Townsend 10° 66 Co 272 6300 
EJ Duval 6 1 At Watertown. 
iS Henry 22 «13 «J A Hathaway 245) 900 


W FE Hayden 14 
} 5 


Live Stock Exports. 
rhe Fnglish market on State cattle isin a flour” 
ing condition, and firm prices are noticed with 
sales at 124@13h¢, and active. ‘The week’s ship- 
ments were light with an aggregate 6394 cattle, 
0770 sheep and 70 horses. A good outlook. 





Shipments and Destinations—On steamer Wini. | 


fredian, for Liverpool, 444 cattle and 1005 sheep, 
by Swift & Co.; 227 eattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany; 20 horses by E. Snow; 22 do., by M. J, 
Newgass. On steamer Columbian, for London, 
196 cattle by Morris Beef Company: 244 cattle and 
sus sheep by Swift & Co.; 28 horses by E. F. 
Roberts. On steamer Kensas, for Liverpool, 143 
State cattle and 960 sheep, and 140 Canada cattle 
iy J. A. Hathaway. 
Horse Business. 
fhe market in very good shape for January. 
Arrivals quite fair, and prices well sustained on 
sirable grades. A good call for heavy draft, 
“arrivals largely in 10000 1500-Ib horses. At 


( tugh Bros. sale stable a fair retail trade in 


sand heavy draft at $100 200; Just arrived 1 
eavy draft and 1 load of farm and ex- 
jorses. At A. W. Davis’ Northampton- 

t sale stable a good showing in speed, family 


siddle horses at 8100500. At Moses Col- 
Sons the trade gradually improving, Duy- 
picking up the best grades. General sales at 

x4 “. At Meyer, Abrams & Co.’s sole stable 


mids sola at $100a@200; fair retail and good 
isales. At Welch & Hall Company closed 
wloads at 8100225, all sorts. 
Union Vards,. Watertown. 
iv—A fair trade in beef cattle. Butchers 
no condition to buy, but careful not to 
ravagaut prices, still prices ruled) firm 
nopared with last week. J.B. Shaw sold 
oo tbs, at 2he. N. H. Woodward, 2 
foo ths at siso. RK. E. French, 2 oxen, of 
sat Ste; 2 oxen, of 2910 ths, at 5c; 1 cow, 
s.at 3e. W.EF. Wallace sold 1° cattle 
+ 1 bull at 3e;2 cows at 2e. O. WH. For- 
( leattle, of 560@1020 ths, at 2ha3fe. J. 
vay sold) 20 steers, of 1500 Ibs, at 64¢; 
(ths, atG6e; 20, of 1400 ths, at 54 « Ste 
Milch Cows. 
pply, and fair demand. Choice cows, 
> extra cows, 840448; Common COWS, 325 


Fat Hogs. | 
pat 62 a@68e,]. we; and local hogs, 72¢ or 
need dow. | 

Sheep Houses. 
t weak on both sheep and lambs. Coun- 
ssold slowly, with no improvement from 
Some quite fair lambs sold) at 5c, 
Supply of Western considerable. 
hers S2.80¢5.05 per 100 Ibs for sheep, | 
76.20 per 100 thst for lambs. R. E. | 
sold sheep at zi cents, lambs at 44a 5$e. 
lownsend sold lambs at 45a@54e, sheep 


Veal Calves. 
prices noticed, and the disposals easy. | 
d lots 7e¢ was paid, as to quality, from | 
it, N. Jenne sold at 7¢. N. H. Woodward | 


Live Poultry. 
iticed at lose by the crate for mixed 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
G.H. Fogg, 5; P. A. Berry. 44; E. R. | 
» Libby Bros., 25; H. N. Gould, 7; A. D. | 
fhompson & Hanson, 24; Wardwell & 

0; M.D. Holt & Son, 20. | 
lunpshire—J. H. Foss, 5; A. C. Foss, 11; | 


AtNED™& Wool 


| Pears Wiens... 32. oe... oe 





bought more freely of Western. P. A. Berry suld 
2 oxen, of 3050 Ibs, at 5c ; 2 beef cows, of 900@1200 
ths, at 3@3}c. E. R. Foye sold 2 oxen, of 1500 tbs, 
at 6c; 2 oxen, of 1600 ths, at Sic. J. H. Neal sold 
3 coarse oxen, of 1400 ths, at 44e. A. C. Foss, beef 
cows and bulls, 950 ths, at 3}c. 

Milch Cows. 

Nota large supply from the East. A fair run 
from Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
Setts. Speculators were not altogether indiffer- 
ent about buying, ready to secure the better class 
for the Wednesday trade. A good number 
changed hands between $40@55.  E. R. Foye sold 
3 fancy new mileh cows at $55 each. J. S. Henry 
Sold 5 choice cows, $55@58, 10 cows between $40 
a 48, 10 from $35@38. 

Veal Calves. 

In good demand, and anything desirable 
brought 6}@7e, there being a lightrun. Sale of 11 
calves, of 120 ths, at 7c, 44 calves by P. A. Berry: 
of 115 ths, at 6c. E. R. Foye, 17 calves, 130 tbs, at 
Ze. 


Late Arrivals. 


the market; not so many but that a clearance 
was effected. Good milkers in fair demand and 
not very plenty. Last week’s prices generally 
sustained. Libby Bros. sold extra cows at $45, 
with sales down to $25. J.S. Henry, 5 cows at 
$55, 3 cows at $50, 8 cows at $40a48, a few sales 
j at $35.a38. KF. E. Keegan, 7 beef cows, of 6000 Ibs, 
| at $2.65; 1 cow, of 1370 tbs, at 3f¢; 4 canners at 1je. 
| R. Conners sold 20 milch cows from $40@60.  W. 
| Scollans sold 2 choice cows at $52.50 each, 2 extra 
COWS at $47.50 each, 2 at $40, 2 at S37.50each. OO. 





| H. Forbush sold 1 bull, of 1060 tbs, at 24¢; 1 do., of | 


890 Ibs, at 2}¢; 2 cows, of 1650 Ibs, at’ $1.95 per 100 


firmer on the general run on sale. Butchers| ~ 


Wednesday—Nearly 300 head of milech cows on | 


swale, Pp ton..........-......- 8 900 

Straw, prime rye.......2...........----- 15 50@16 50 
Straw, Oat, per ton.......... POZA INA soe 8 » 9 50, 
* Straw, tangled rye... 2.222 eee eee 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Flear.— The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.15.225.00. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@4.00. 
Inter patents, $4.20a4.75. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.85@4.60. 


@42hp bbl. 


the inarket quoted at $3 50@4 50 p bbl. 











rolled, and $5 60@5 9% for cut and ground. 


Rye Flowr.—The market Is quoted at $3 30@ 


' 
| 380 p bbl. 
| Ceora.— Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 
| No. 2, yellow, spot, 72e. 

No. 3, yellow, 71}e. 

New yellow for shipment, 714c. 

Oats .— Quiet and lower. 

Clipped. faney, spot, 57 @57he. 

No. 2 clipped white, 53¢ 

No. 3 clipped, white, 53} @54c. 


kinds, 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $26. 
Winter wheat, middling. sacks, $26 75@27 75. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $23 75. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $23 75 


Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 75. 


Cora Meal.—The market is steady at $1 40@ 
122 p» bag, and $2 95.@3 00 P dbl; granulated $3 80 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 


Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $5 20@5 50 P bbl.for 


Balser’s Seeds are 
ited on more farms in America than 
this SALZER’S SEEDS 


20 kinds of rarest lu 
6 sorts glorious T 


leas Lettuce varieties 
19 splendid Beet sorta 


fronclad, hardy as oak—the 18 
Our great 


above 150 sorts for but 16c. postage 


123 magaificent carlion’ Mena 
‘omatoen 


gorgeously beautiful Flower Seeds 
above 150 sorts, which will furnish you bashel baskets full of magnifi- 
cent flowers aud luts and lots of rare vegetables, together with our great: 
catalog telling all nbout the rarest kind of fruits and flowers, and best 
earliest vegetables and farm seeds—all for but 16 cte. in stamps. 

Of We mail 7 Hardy Everblooming Garden Roses, postpaid, 85e.; 
2 Hardy Plums, 2 Cherries, 2 Crabs and 7 Apples—all 


grown fo more gaodane, and 
any other. is reason 


NEVER FAIL. 


No matter how moor the soil or inclement the weather, Salzer's Seeds 
produce. We are the larzest growers of Vegetable and Farm Seeds, op- 
erating over 5,000 acres, aud hence can make the following unprecedent- 


“““*~ (60 Kinds for (6c, Postpaid. 


150 kinds 
for only 
16 cents. 


postpaid for $1.50. 


catalogue, positively worth $100 to every wide awnke var- 
dener and farmer, is mailed to you upon receipt of 5¢. postage, or with 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, La Cresse, Wis. 








l 
the grass, roots and insects they found when at 
large. Anequal value was not obtained from 
grain alone, as when given both grain and the 
skimmilk. We think the feeding value of skimmilk 
has been greatly underestimated,* because it 


Male.—The market is steady with trade ruling | was not properly proportioned to the grain, 


| 
| 
! 
Millfeed.—The market is steady for al 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| dull. is 

| State grades, 6-rowed, 65072¢. 

| State, 2-rowed, 62. a67e. 

| Western grades, 70@75e. 

No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 

| Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55¢e p bushel. 


| Ibs. J. F. Malloy, 2 cows at $4245, with sales at | 


835050, E.N. Carter, 2 cattle, of 3660 tbs, at 
$5.65. 

Store Pigs. 
| Slow sales. Small pigs, $2.5004. Shotes, Sas. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
| Northern and Eastern— 
| Chickens, choiee roasting... 2... ---.--- 15als 
Chickens, fair to good .... 22.22... 1222-22. loalt 


Chickens, broilers. ....--.....-5.:...-....- 15420 
Geese COMMON . ..... 266 6.5 ce nee 9410 
gee choice... 12al4 
Spring ducks eR Ciegiat ee REALE. 2° wad 
Fowls, extra choiee oo 0000 2 ee 5 12413 
oa STG CS (| i are pe ee Wal) 
Pigeons, tame. p doz... Wha 25 


Squabs, PP doz...-.0 2-2... . 250a3 00 
Western teed or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good, Old. ...-.-...-.-- Wall 


e young, choice........--.-- ---134415 
Dueks, spring -..-.--.-- wade aims cade cic Cae 
Capons, choice large. See 

- small and medtum...2......---- 12013 
Chickens, choice A nner tesco mae eee 1al4 
Fowls. good to choice. .... 20.2.2... 10113 
Old Cocks. PE A eA mS Te ere 


Live Poultry. 


DOE AP 52 oss oo Ro ccensccccdeeues ee eeuts ls all 
Roosters p th... -- jab 
Spring chickens, P th....-.-..------------- 10104 


Butter. 


Not k—-Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Th. Cubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vtanr 





st lat gp noah er po ea a poe oun was about equal in quality and better 

Northern N. Y., large tubs. .....-.-...--- 24a ; D ; 

Western, asst. spruce tubs.... 0.22.22... 4a | values with the present prices of grains in your 
_ Western, large ash tubs... ......--.----- 24a | section, you can judge if it will be better to se l 
Creamery, western BYsts.220000222727771! 3233 | corm and feed wheat wholly or in part. If you 
Creamery. seconds..................cceeeee Iva”) | have shrunken wheat that will not sell at ful 
Creamery, eastern............-.----------- 18423 | price, we would certainly advise its use as a food. 
Dairy, eee Pa om eels, Meee Oy ante Pete ot He =a | ge epee ae 
Dalry, N.Y and Wi firsts. 2000000700077 asaag | STRAW AND CORN FODDER. 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds....-....--.-- bal? 


West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 15a@ 


| © jmitation creamery seconds...-.---.--- 13ha 
|  Jadle firsts and extras...........----- 134.414} 
| ORR sn c5 6 hws cccennksseccerooe 14419 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery..--...-..-------- 244 a 
Extra western creamery..-....------------- a 
Be ee earn, eee rere 22.423 
| Common to good_.......-.---.-----.------- 16.420 


Trunk butter in $ or }-Ib prints......--.---- 


Extra northern creamery..----.------------- 24h 
Extra northern dairy.....-. ....-.--.----- 22.423 
i Common:te good .................-.....--2- 16.420 
Extra Western creamery.........--...---- a 
Cheese. 
New York, twins,extra new p Ib...-.--- ails 
5a = RP AEE cox nwcccaccumseaceuae 34 .a1045 
a — SII. xs. Ane coweonnaedainene sad 


- Malls 


Vt. twins extra p) th. - ot eee e 
5 . Malos 


firsts p tb. 


* seconds p tb te AS cies nee xa 
New Ohio Flats, extra. Bee eee, 
Western twins, extra ee 
Western fair to vood..................... 9410 

Eggs. 


Nearby and Cape fancy, p doz... ----- uOa 


Eastern choice fresh........----.-.--- 27a 
Eastern fair to good - _2. 2426 
Michigan faney fresh ........-.-..--.- via 
Vt. and N. H. chotee fresh aman 27a 
woentarn: Galt fio: wood... - .. 6.222. e snc 24 a2 


Western selected, fresh .....--..-- : _ 2a 
Refrigerator - 


Potatoes, 


Aroostook, Hebron, P bu... oe SO0a83 
+ Green Mountain, » bue. R085 
me Rose a a oeaany Ta 

Dakota Red. Taiqgs 


se P. KE. Lt. Chenangoes._-. ; WaT3 
ap Seoteh Magnums 168-Ib sack 2 002 10 


York State (Green Mountain) p bu-- TH aso 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, }) bu : pe ee 
Cabbage, native, p Db. cocecns “TOREOD 
Carrots. }) bu : bcadcdecekioiee. =< en 
GOSS 


Parsnips- --- ee Se ae 
Lettuce. Pp long box. ee 
Cueumbers, Pp 100 sa acdc ge 
Onions, Western Mass. p bbl. ..---- 


_. 2%5a3.00 
10 0a 16 50 
3 OS Th 


Natives, b) bu . 1301 40 

sj Spanish, P crate mere 3006 

ste Bermuda p) crate ; 27a 
Parsley, Pp bu ‘ _...3 004 


30a 40 


Radishes. } doz 


| Squash, Hubbard, }) ton... -.-- 


Marrow, bbl. 
Turban, Pp bbl : 1 ckal SSD Math ae HE >: 
Ray State, O VM -.- -.-.- 25. -- 56-2204. 2vha2 50 | 
String beans, Southern, ~ 4-bbl basket. .8 00.9 00 
Spinach, Baltimore, D box-. w--------2 a2 5 





Norfolk, Pp bbl-..-- as 30003 50 
Spach, 9) box... .......-----....---.---- 90.4.1 00 
Turnips, Tat, & POX.........-~-.-<--<-<-55 35.440 
Turnips, vellow, Pp bbl....-.-----.------ 80.85 


2a 3h 
300403 50 


Tomatoes, hothouse, P th... 
e Fla., P crate 
Domestic Green Fruit. 





Apples Ang... ...-2-...--s2s52 os eecdesew sed 45045” 
43 PTE COATS wissen nce wn seals erawee sae 
v RRR Ae Sa TRS RSE iia ) 
‘s Raldwins NO)1.....:-...0.-----> SD | 
es Greening, No,.1-.......-----...- 3 T5a4 25 | 
sp Snow and Wealthy -.....---.--- 3 00a@4 00 | 
sig Talman Sweet.....---- Soest 2 Kiva 3 50 


ne Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 30043 50 
- Other No. 2.......:.......-..--. 3M@s@ 
20040300 | 


Hides and Pelts. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


but when milk was plenty the food was made too 


until the food was too dry and compact, unless 





Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at water was substituted. The water may have but 
60a76e for No. 26-rowed State, and 45@60c for | little nutriment, but it assists in digestion, when 


| hot used too freely. We liked to mix the food 
| for hogs as is often recommended in making 
; the mash for poultry, moist but firm enough 
so that the paddle will stand erect in it. We 
liked also to add a little beef scraps to it, asa 


| Unwashed fleece, fine, a Eee: eens substitute for the animal or insect food they 
ie PO nda ++* "7 elas would have found if at large in the pasture. 

“ “ * blood on a 22 When we fed in this way we never had a case of 

“ ee i re 2ha@ | scours in the old swine or the pigs, and never had 

Fine delaine, NO cnr or Segbas wets ncnatrets — | a Sow eat her pigs, or fail to thrive because she 
Washed fleece IIIT anwar | Wanted to eat gravel. We have seen farmers who 


were in trouble every year from one or the other 





VALUE OF GRAIN FEEDS.—J. 


Experiment Station at Brookings, So. Dak., 
a few years ago. They tested corn, whole wheat, 
ground wheatand peas, by feeding hogs of about 
100 pounds each for 90 days,from Sept. 1 to, Dee. 1. 
Those ted on ground wheat made a more rapid 
and uniform gain, but they consumed most food. 
The average daily gain was 1.32 pounds, and at 


the price of pork the ground wheat proved worth | 
58.39 cents a bushel. On whole wheat the gain | 


of these causes, and we always ascribed it to im 


_G H. G., MO-| proper feeding. 
roe County, N. Y.: The only fair test of the com- 
parative value of the different grains that we 
have been able to turn to was one made at the 


eo 
From Highland Jersey Farm. 

‘CA very fine calf was sick with scours so long 
we thought no human power could save her. 
3ut after giving Hood Farm Calf Scour |Treat- 
ment four days she was entirely cured.” W. E. 
HorcuHk!ss, Burlington, Ct, 

Calf Scour Cure —Digestive Powder—two sizes 
of each. $1 and $2.50, Large hold four times 
| dollar sizes. Write to C. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 





was 1.12 pounds a day, and the wheat showed a | 


value of 55.33 cents. The gain by grinding was | 
about three cents a bushel, which was about the 
cost of grinding. On ground corn the daily gain | 
was 1.40 pounds, and the corn proved worth 60 
cents a bushel. On peas the gain was 1.21 


pounds a day as an average, but they fel 
off in the latter part of the trial, indicating that 


they are not well adapted for steady feeding for | order. 
along period. Ona mixed food they gained more | 


| than on either one grain alone, or 1.61 pounds pel 
| day. 
H 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, ete. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 

| one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 


who can take hold of 29> acres of arable land and 


The pork from ground corn or ground | raise bay and other crops, look after cattle and) man- 


. | age the same for joint account. House cony eniences 
all ready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 


than on the other feeds. By comparing these | opment into paying dairy: am willing to pay salary to 


- | good manager not afraid of work. 
} perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton. Ct. 
ANTED.-Married man to take charge of farm, 
must be fully capable to take care of stock and 
good with horses. Address. with references, S. J. 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. 





| rf . 
| ANTED— Married man with experience to work on 
farm. Must be good milker and teamster. Tene- 


N.Y. Xa Itis not many years ago that farmers in the | ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs extral5$@16 | western States were burning their straw stacks | COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 


to get them out of the way. 
ently no market for it exeepting at points where 
the cost of transportation was likely to exceed 
the price for which they could sell it. Now at 


nearly every market in the States the price of | 
good straw is as high as that of No. 1 hay, and in W 


some places it is higher. There were some who 
would not burn it, but put it the yards for the 
farm animals to pick what they wished to of it, 
and to trample the rest into manure. After a 
few years it was found that the 
of these men inereased in fertility and 
productiveness, and the practice of 


straw was nearly discontinued, even before the | 


common use of the baling press made it  profita- 


ble to shipit toKastern markets. A change almost | 
as great has taken place in the opinion of the | 
value of corn fodder. It is Duta very few years | 
since the corn growers of the Western States cut | 


no corn fodder, but after picking off ears, let the 
cattle and hogsin to pick and break down the 
fodder or what they would of it, and then it) was 
ataskinthespring to break down the rest so 
that it could be plowed under. Now it is nearly 


all being put through the shredder, and made so | 
tine that any stock eats it, and it is thought as | 


valuable as the average Western hay. 
ENSILAGE OR ROOTS. 


The cost of growing corn, cutting 1t and putting 


There was appar- 


farms | 


burning | 


| WANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing 


and ironing. Private family of five persons. | 
| Wages $5 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West | 


| Stockbridge, Mass. 


ANTED—Married man on farm, good milker, no 

liquot or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 
| ment, reference. No children. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa, 


| Ase ; 
OR SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 
| tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., 
| Box 2814, Boston, Mass. 


turity. Great winter layers. 
echaniesburg, O. 


and sawmill, with suricient building for tlouring | 
machinery; two good dwelling houses, with 31 aeres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change vecupation on aeeount of poor health. For 
further particulars address JJ R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years | 
old. unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder: sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also! high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, IL. 


OR SALE—Nuine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
best. JOUN L. GATSER, Charleston, HL. 


itin the silo,has been variously reported at almost | 


all figures from $1 to $3 per ton. We do not | 
doubt but that it has been done for the smaller | 
sum when the land has been made rich and well | 


cultivated, and the most modern improvements 
were at hand to do the work, but we think a fair 
average would be nearer double that with the 
ordinary farmer, even in a favorable season, Bui 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 


breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 
| 
IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at abargain. Black, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good | 
| bone, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. b. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


there are not many who would like to grow roots | 


for feeding to stock at that price. Certainly we | 


know of none who would grow them to sell at that 
price, and few would care to grow them at 34 per 


ton if they could grow other crops and find aready | 


cash market for them. As regards the value of 


them an average of the various roots show that | 
the same amount of each fed with equal rations 


of hay and grain resulted a little in’ favor of the 
roots,but this was more than offset by the two 
facts that the * oots cannot be kept inas good con- 
dition for late spring or summer teeding as ean 


the ensilage, and that there is more apt to be a | 


crop failure from drought or other causes with 


the roots than with ‘the corn. The droughts of | 
the two past years, have led many to believe | 


that havng ensilage to feed in the summer 
when pastures are growing poorer is of almost 
as much importance, and some say more, than 


having it in the winter. 


BURNING GREEN WOOD. 

There are many farmers who seem to lke to 
burn green wood, and no doubt some of them 
think itis economy to do so beeause it lasts 
longer. Others do it only because they think 
they cannot find time to cut a year’s supply ahead 
and have it well seasoned and put under cover 


before the fall rains and winter snows have | 


soaked it again. But it is certainly poor economy. 


Nearly all varieties weigh fifty per cent. more | 
| when green than when dry, and some even lose 
more than that in being properly seasoned. That 
| adds to the labor of handling and hauling, for 


what weighs one ton when dry weighs three thou- 
sand pounds when first eut.. Nor is this all of the 


{, 50; W. Gordon, 10; G, SS Peavey, 9, | 
es & Co., 57; Breck & Wood, 20; W. F. 

A. Williamson, 10; R. E. French, 6; | 
2e,35; 1. N. Jenne, 8; N. 
i. G. Piper, 4; W. G. Townsend, 4; 
‘iam, 12; E. J. Duval, 7; 28. Henry, 


“ 


| Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each 
over weights, each 
Deacon and dairy skins..-.-------------- 
H. Wood- | Lambskins each, country....--- -------- 

Country Pelts, each.... 


Dried Apples. 


Steers and cows all weights... --..-----.---- Ghats 
RE a RE eee ere 5j a6 
Hides, south, light green salted....-..---- I 

- QM oh) ere 4 

5 si OP ND inna sions Sal ewaw nese 2? | 

i buff, in west.............-.---..-- 

ai “anlted © W.....-<-.<.<.--sesses 





tiders, 33; B. Ricker, 20; F. Ss. At | Evaporated, choice... ...-.-------------- 6a7 
| Evaporated, prime......-.--------------- 63 abs 
isctts—J. S$. Henry, 170; W. A. Bard-'| Sun-dried, as to quality..----------------- 3a4h 
If. Forbush, 3; seattering, 100; T. J. Grass Seeds. 
W. W. Mills, 12; R. Connors, 8. Timothy, p bu., Western, choice......--3 3543 45 
hton, Tuesday and Wed o 6" DTIC... 2. so-5-a0n0)a- 0-28 COR 
ee mastny Caner Wa eo ae 8 10012 
ds: 1510 cattle, 443 sheep, 19,827 | Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack..--..---- 2% a2 75 
yes, 100 horses. West, 895 eattle, ai fancy recleaned, ~ th..--------- lW0al4 
OO horses; Maine, 111 cattle, 430 es 
vs 6 hogs; New Hampshire, 43 Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-.-----.------ 1954 


+ hogs, 16 ealves; Massachusetts, 
ues, 191 calves. 

market for beef eattle was 

ist week, with a better demand. 


Was much easier, and prices were | Mediums. ehoie 


Pea screened 
et a ee 


Mediums, screened........--------- 


Ibs. 3) 0Z., by Sophie’s Tor- 


t FOR SALE—Sclid colored | Yellow ey ctr: 2 Sa2 
2 ae - Wes, CUIES.. a. eo kdee 2S a2 40 
; fy bull. Dropped Nov. 25, 1901. | Yellow tan oie a ee as 2 "a2 3O 
es Sire, Hood Farm Pogis 9th, | Red Kidney........................eeecee © JWa2 30 
first in yearling class, Illinois | Lima beans dried P De aan wees t 6a 
sai and Wisconsin State fairs and | d : 
a rm Fond es oe Fair, 1899; sire, | Hay and Straw. 
ood Farm Pogis; dam, Fig- | fray nrime halec« ain ‘ 
zis. Dam, Nina Gordon, 14 | “&¥ Prime, bales......-....-.----- -----17 50@18 00 
| 
| 
| 


Mediums, foreign........-...--.---- 


1754180 
150a1 60 


Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..--..----- a 

Pea Cal. small white..........--.--------.2 ¥a2 75 

Pea foreign... ..-.......-.- wecees _..-.1 8041 90 
e hand-picked... .------- 2 00a 


“ ‘ 


NG. A; SPO 8e on. cee cw adie «kaa 160041650 was not 
© . 2 0’ keen aphe-eyinga nga ane 14 00415 00) obtained 


mentor, 21 in 14-lb. list. “ “ws ‘“ ; i 
Je PROM eS are |= re cee ere 110041200 When the hogs were in pasture than when 
Mass 


loss. It takes heat to evaporate that extra amount | 
of water. We believe the scientists say that when | 
wood is burned entirely green fifty per cent. of its | 


own heat is used up in evaporating the water. 


This makes three thousand pounds of green | 


wood equal in heating power to one thousand 
pounds of perfectly dry wood. Of course few 
burn wood entirely green, but there are many 
who do not have it entirely dry or well seasoned. 
Any good housewife who has been obliged to use 
green wood for the kitchen fire can tell of delay | 
in getting the meal in season, hindering her work, 
and that of others, and of poorly cooked food 
because she could not get the oven hot enough. 
Then there is another loss, aloss of temper from 
the delay and the pvor food. It is therefore a 
case of cruelty for any man to compel his family 
to burn green wood. 
FEEDING SKIMMILK. 

The Utah Experiment Station in a recent bulle- 
tin said that feeding skimmilk with grain in the 
proportion of three pounds or one and a half 
quarts to one pound of grain proved to have 
sixty-three per cent, more feeding value than 


when fed alone for growing or fattening swine, 


after Qiey were old enough to eat the mixed ra- 
tion. When it was given in larger proportion | 
than that it did not show its value so great: 
The food beeame too thin, and the grain 
thoroughly digested. They also 
better results from the feeding | 


ae Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 


HOOD FARM, Lowell,| « eceamaskin wns ae Fan a) they were contived in small pens, though it would | 
clover, P ton.................11 00a13 00 | be difficult to say how much of this was due to | 
cs i 


HOKTIORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 
| 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
| heifers with calves, and = springers 338. J. M. 
VIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Seoteh 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
| DI. GREIEN, Renroeck, Noble Co., O. 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. | 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport. 0. | 


€ HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Relgions, | 
4 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, TI. 


| DOLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 munths old. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


| 

| 

| 

: 

| F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
| FARMS CO., Boston. Mass. 

| 

| 

| 


Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 


Qs Webster & Hannum Boue Cutter for exchange. 

Boston. 

| GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 

poultry line. OX 014, Rockville, Ct. 


| ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and | 
| management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
| tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 
| Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
| ARTHUR O'CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 





LYDESDALE Stallions for sale cheap—Lord March 
(6002) 6628, Venture (8376) 6620, Zero’s Conqueror 
: 4 


} REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 
young bulls, ten cows and heifers, cows bred or | 

| have calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake City, Jackson 
Co., Mo. | 


YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks | 
Fine eggs #l per 14: 85 per ld. Send for free 
eireuiar. CHARLES HOPPER, Box ©., Ashley ©. 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 
tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, | 


13 years experience: good references. Address M. H. | I 


PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


OR SALE—Pair Morgan-Hambletontan horses, 6 and 
7. MRS. EDWARD WHITE, Claremont, N. H. 


TGill Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets | 
for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for, | 
Fyggs forsale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


dressed, will .ive satisfaction to any miller. F. 
MCHENBERGE. 12078 Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 


Me Picks. Lam sure that my pieks, both new and 


ANTED—American woman to assist: housekeeper 
ev small farm near largetown. -Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


! 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, | 
OR sALE—Perchtron stal’ion Fric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
950, A. A. STONE, Hansen, Neb. 


sloppy, while when itSwas scarce it was reduce) | 


ANTED—A_ practical, working farmer, married, | 


Address with ex- | 


OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed | eee 


29. Ja MES MUIRHEAD, Crete, IL. | 
| - 
| 


HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBCULL’S 


| THE GREAT 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
REMEDY. 


M. D., late 
House Sur: 
geon, Veteri 


University of 
Pennsylania. 
A SAFE and 
POSITIVE CURE 
for Spavin, 
Splints, Curbs, 
Ringbone, 
Bony Grewths, 
Rheumatism, 
Sprung Knees, 
Lameness of 
all kinds, Ete. 
Itis the most Powerful Paint Known and 
Supersedes All Cautery Or Firing! 
NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 
its effects are Absorbent. Alternative, 
Penetrative and Antiseptic aud_ it wiil 
reach the deepest seated trouble. We will 





will produce better results than any paint, lim- 
ment or spavin cure ever made, and we wil! give 
$100 00 for any curable case that it will not 
cure if used as directed. Every bottle is WAR- 
RANTED to give satisfaction! Testimonials 
from the best horsemen:h the world. Sold) by 
druggists or harness dealers or expressed from 
the manufacturers. 
H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U. S. A. 
Price § L“ree Bottles, $2.00. 
“ (Sinall Bottles, 31.00. 





Send for our 96-page Little Giant, up-to-date | 


' book on the principal diseases of the horse, 
causes, symptoms and treatment, with testi- 
=a and directions for Curine. By mail 

ee. 








— 


| Endorsed by all leading horsemen for side | 


lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 


| electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
| 


; has no superior. Ask your harness maker 


~~ | for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, address, 
| Mec Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma- | 
cS. HAWK, | 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 


























that The PAGE is the best fence, but we would 


like to see another as good. Did you ever? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


THE 


memencmsaneat Boston Register 


--- AND... 


BUSINESS 


DIRECTORY 9()2 


THE RED BOOK, 
CONTAINING BOTH AN 
Alphabetical and Classified List 


OF ALL 
Business Houses and the Professions, 


City, State and U.S. Officials, Societies, 
Emstitautions, Ktc. 


WITH 


Street Directory and Large Map. 
Sampson, Murdock & Co. 


155 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
716 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Price. 
OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the subseriber 
has beer duly appointed executrix of the 
will of EMILY B. PERKINS. late of Portland, in 
the State of Maine, deceosed, and hastaken upon 
herself that trust by giving bond, and appointing | 
Delbert G. Donnocker of Melrose, in the County | 
of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massaehu- | 
setts, her ageut, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, | 
and all persons indebted fo said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address, Mary A. Morrill, 314 Exchange street, 
Portland, Me. 

MARY A. MORRILL, Executrix. 
Portland, Me., Jan. 11. 1902. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors ana all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
THANKFUL R. HAZELTINE, late of Mel- 
rose, in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to William H 

1. Tuttle. of Arlington, in the County of Middle- | 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County ot 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’cloek in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, it 


| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a_ news: 
| paper published in Boston, the last publication 


to be one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
like magic ; they never come back; l0e postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
Lay More ai Also keep your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York. Pa. 


Formulated | 


hary Hospital 


WAGER $500 {htcve Curine | 


Fruit. 


Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 

growing insured only 
when enough actual 





Potash 


is in the fertilizer, 
Neither guantiy nor 
. £00d quality possible 
without Potash. 
| 


Write fo: Sree books 
giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York City. 


CRS Oy 


nr 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZA 
A. HOBART, late of Brookline, in the County of 
Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, orin the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Nathaniel Hobart, appointed ad- 

ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the County of Hills- 
borough, in the State of New Hampshire, has 
presented to said Court his petition representing 
that as such administrator he is entitled to cer. 
tain personal property situated in said County of 

Middlesex, to wit: Deposit and interest in North 
Middlesex Savings Bank, Ayer, Mass., Book 
No. 2538, and praying that he may be licensed to 
receive or to sell by publie or private sale on 
such terms and to such person or persons as he 
shall think fit, or otherwise to dispose of and to 
transfer and convey said estate. 

_ You are hereby cited to |pear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tourth day of February, 
A. 1). 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

| And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 

; tion by publishing the same once in each week, for 

three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
| PLOUGHMAN, a en yal published in Boston, 
| the last pablication te be one day, at least, before 
said Court, and by delivering a copy of this cita- 
tion to said Treasurer and Receiver-General 
fourteen days, at least, before the said return 
diy of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of seid Court, this fourteenth day of 
Jeruary,in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

| MIDDLESEN, ss. 

| PROBATE COURT. 

| oe : . 

| To all persons interested in the estate of RUTH 

| dk. ALBEE, late of Middlebury, in the Count 
of Addison and mate of Vermont. deceased, 
or dn the personal property heremafter des. 
scribed, and to the “lreasurer and Receiver- 

General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Jotun A. Fletcher aud Susan D. 

, Parker, appointed executors of the wiil of 
said deceased, by the Piobate Court for the 
County of Addison, in the State of Vermont, 
have presented to said Court their petition repre- 
senting that as such executors they are entitled 
} to certain personal property situated in said 
| County of Middlesex to wit: A deposit in the 
| Cambridgeport Savings Bank. Book No. 29372, 
| and praying that they may be licensed to re- 
| ceive or to sell by publie or private sale on such 
terms ard to such person or persons as they shall 
think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey said estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the oe day of January, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted, 

_And said petitioners are ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in eaeh 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
i) Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least. before said Court, a d by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh day of 
January inthe yearone thousand nine hundred 
and two. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, ss. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kim and all other per- 
sous interested in the estate of MICHAEL CON- 
DOs, late ot Somerville, in said County, de- 
ceased, 

HEREAS, a certain instrument,purvorting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, tor 

Probate, by Jolin Joseph Condon, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 

executor therein hamed, without giving a surety 
ou his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middiesex, on the twenty-eighth day of January, 
A. 1). 1902. at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
eause, ifany you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a uewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, aud by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering acopy of this citation 
toall known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of 
January, In the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, SS. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To al) persons interested in the estate of CARO- 
LINE DIEBNER, otherwise known as CARO- 
LINE L. DIEBNER. of Somerville, in said 
County, an insane person. 

HEREAS, Frederick A. P. Fiske, the guar- 
dian of said ward, has presented for allow. 
ance his second and third accounts as guardian 


| upon the estate of said ward. 


You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-eighth day of January A. 
1902, at nine o’eclock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. 

And said guardian is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
before said Cour®, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publicat:on to bone 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, a copy of this citation to ail known per- 
sons interested in the estate seven days at 
least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


| Judge of said Court, this eighth day of January, 


inthe year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


, dred and two. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of WAT- 
SON B. WEEKS, otherwise called WATSON 
WEEKS, late of Stanstead, in the Province of 
Quebec, deceased, intestate, leaving estate in 
said County. 

HEREAS, apetition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to’ Louis 

Weeks of said Stanstead, without giving a surety 

on his bond. 

Youare hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 
_— published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. ; 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
January in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Reg ister. 
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Our bomes. 


As Others See Us. 

If one approaches the subject in a spirit of 
tolerance and good-nature, there is nothing 
more interesting than to read or hear spoken 
the opinions of ourselves as expressed by 
residents of other sections of the country 
who sojourn for a time in our midst. Such 
judgments are likewise in a way instructive. 
It is well to have our shortcomings exposed 





sometimes, yet one must be able to separate | 
the grain from the chaff, and to rise above | 
abnormal sensitiveness, if the lesson is to | 


prove at all beneficial. 


Habit is largely responsible for one’s point | 
In visiting other cities or States | 
or countries we are inclined to take excep- | 


tion to those customs which differ from our | jnto wearing apparel, the tails are in-|: 


| credited to America, the others being the 


of view. 


own, and we do not always stop to question 
whether they may not be equally good, or 
even superior, to those with which we are 
familiar. The fact that they are unlike 
seems sufticient reason for indulgence in 
ridicule or scorn, according to the temper- 
ament of the individual. After a time, how- 
ever, the traveler learns to discriminate, to 
observe truly, and see wherein the meth- 
ods of his own section may be better or 
worse than others, and what are the faults 
or virtues of his home envir onment. 

Travel is thus a great educator, and 
no culture can be really complete which 
does not include some knowledge of other 
localities, obtained by actual contact with 
places and inhabitants. Having such one 
is able to listen with absolute serenity to 
criticisms of one’s own place of abode, 
and even to derive some benefit and a goodly | 
share of amusement therefrom. 

At the present time ‘ta chiel’s amang us 
taking notes.”” A bright young woman of 
the sunny South has been for some months | 
located in Cambridge, and her impressions 
of Boston and its people,—including, of 
course, the university town across the river, 
—as contributed regularly to the columns of 
a prominent Southern journal, have made 
delightful reading for the Bostonians privi- 
leged to see them. 

She does not find us wholly to her liking,— 
it is not to be expected that she would. The t 
warm, impulsive Southern temperament 
cannot become at once en rapport with 
the colder, more cautious organization of 
the average New Englander. 
may be greatly benefited by contact, as 
the writer in question will no doubt realize 
if her stay in the North is sufficiently pro- 





| exceedingly 


this characteristic in 


dainty little animal, on returning to its hole, 
will not pass over the mud, but suffers | 
it-elf to be captured. Such daintiness de- 
Yet both | serves a better reward. 
how many lives must be taken in order to f 
make even a small garment of ermine fur, 
one might well agree with Beaumont, who 
wrote: 


the wearer’s frank. In the celebrated pict- 
ure of the crowning of Josephine, the most 
conspicuous figure of all is Napoleon, whose 
ermine robes sweep the floor; and nearly 
eighty years later, at the recent coronation 
of the Czar, Nicholas II. stood before the 
assembled nobles resplendent in his daz- 
zling ermine-lined coronation robe. 

The ermine, or stoat, as it is also called, 
is a native of northern Europe and Asia. 
It is closely allied to the weasel, which it 
resembles, both inform and in haodits. In 
summer, when it is known as the stoat, its 
color is a pale reddish-brown, which enables 
itto burrow in the leaves and underbrush 
without detection. As the summer ad- 
vances the fur gradually turns white, 
excepting at the tip of the tail, which is 
always black. When the fur is made up 





serted, one for each skin, at regular. 
intervals in the quincunx ‘order, or other- 
wise, according to the wearer’s preference. | 
The finest and closest fur is found on the | 
ermine of Siberia and Norway. The com- | 
mon stoat of Great Britain produces fur | 
greatly inferior to the same species in the far 
North. Authorities differ as to whether any | 
ermines exist in North America, Certain | 
species of white weasels, which are found in | 
the United States, have white fur in 
winter, with the tip of the tail black, and 
are classed as ermines by some naturalists. 
Like the weasel, the ermine has the power 
of emitting an offensive odor when irritated. 
It is a carnivorous animal, subsisting on 
mice, poultry, eggs and small rabbits, which 
it shows great skill in capturing. Trap- 
pers find it difficult to ensnare_ er- 
mines, as they are very alert and) 
quick in their movements. 
One characteristic of the ermine proves | 
that the sin of vanity is not confined to the 
human race. This little creature is as proud | 


land would be; nothing will tempt it to run 
through mud or water, or in any way 
incur the possibility of soiling its coat. 
Trappers sometimes take advantage of 
order 
ure the furry creature. After discover- 
ing an ermine’s hole, the hunters besmear 
he snow around it with dirty mud. The | 


‘ 


After considering 


originally a native of Brazil, and that it 


| potato, tobacco, maize and cotton. 
back as the seventeenth century, it was ex- 
tensively cultivated in the Old World, and 
had become such an important article of 
food in Africa that the slave dealers loaded 
their vessels with it, using it as provender 
for their cargoes of captives. 


nearly round, and contain a single kernel, 
| used to be imported largely into this coun- 
try, but they bave been diiven out by our 
superior varieties. 
nuts contain a greater percentage of oil, for 
the sake of which immense quantities of | 
them, mostly raised in Senegambia and along | 
the east coast, are shipped to Marseilles for 
conversion into pure ‘olive oil.’’? The 
poorer peanuts are employed for soap; the 
residue, after pressing, is known as ‘‘cake,”’ 
and brings $30a ton as cattle fodder, and 
the shells are utilized as material for paper. 


have shown that one pound of peanut meal 
of its snowy garment as any lady in the | contains nearly as much nutriment as three 
pounds of lean beef. 
obtained by grinding the ‘‘ cake,”’ costs four | 
cents a pound in bulk, and the Germans 
have prepared from it several agreeable arti- 
to capt- cles of diet—such as “ peanut grits” and 


bolted like ordinary flour. 
ers have also been made from this crude by- 


product of the oil mill.—Philadelphia Post. 


girls three classes: First, the natural home 
lovers and home makers. 
education could spoil, for not all the wis- 


from fifty to one hundred bushels an acre 
now yielding not more than twenty bushels. 
The cause of the trouble is careless farming, 
neglect to fertilize the soil, and lack of rota- 
tion of crops. Virginia, however, still has 
an annual output of something like three 
million bushels; ‘Tennessee and North Car- 
olina come next. 

The finest peanuts in the world come from 
Virginia, and in that State is the greatest 
peanut market, at Norfolk, where are a 
number of large factories, in which the 
newly gathered *‘ goobers,”’ as they come in 
from the rural districts, are winnowed and 
screened to clean them, and sorted and 
shipped to jobbers in other cities. 

It is now believed that the peanut was 


should properly make a fifth in the list of 
ylants of great commercial importance 


As far 


African peanuts, which are small and 


However, the African 


strain of any kind is wisely avoided, and the 

most extreme activities of life should be 

gradually curtailed.—Youth’s Companion. 
Dimmed Eyeglasses. 

Every wearer of eyeglasses has noticed 
how they become dim with moisture when 
subjected toa sudden change of tempera- 
ture,—as, for instance, when the wearer 
goes from the cold outer air into a warm 
room. The reason is, of course, that the 
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The finest preservative for leather ever discovered, Saves 
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cold glass causes a condensation of the 
vapor with which the warm air is laden, and 
thus becomes coated with little globules of 


water. A German scientific paper says this | ful of lukewarm water; add it to the other liquid. sleeping car, has its claim to bea: 
may be prevented by rubbing the glasses | Then add the liquid gradually to the dfyingredi | sacredness The rush of the ne 
with soft potash soap every morning. ‘They | ents, beating hard meanwhile. Pour the batter | one a “dees of al 7 : ; me train 
may be polished bright after the soap is ap- | intoa pail that comes for the purpose, and let it | ethene’ i —— mo , eS out 
plied, but an invisible film is left on them | Tse overnight. In the morning, just before bak- ee ® aetac! 
that will prevent the deposit of moisture.— | ing the cakes, stir a level teaspoonful of soda into | ‘rom earth that hardly comes even 
Sea: Bear | a quarter of a cupful of lukewarm water and beat Sacred,service of the church or the ; 
: ‘ Sse omens it into the batter until it foams. Then fry atest , midnight. Oneseems alone with the | 
Domestic Hints. | cake on a hot griddle, and if it is too thick, add | Powers, and a new and deeper trust 
aaa iadaae | more water or milk to the batter. At least a | Giver of all. Good comes over him, 


| pint of the batter should be left for the next bak- | peautiful lines Whitt; ea 
Ingredients: One medium-sized boiled lobster, sof Whittier stir in me: 


ing, to use in place of the yeast. To renew the 
two heads of celery, one head of lettuce, three 


batter, add the ingredients in the same propor- | 
yolks of eggs, one pint of oil, paprika, salt, pep- | tion as the first time. | 

















* [ know not what the future hat 
Of marvel and surprise, 
Assured alone that life and deat! 


per, lemon and vinegar to flavor, one hard-boiled §=——— t 
His mercy underlies.” 


egg to decorate. Break the lobster c'aws and 
split the body, to remove the meat, which should 
be cut into small dice. Split the stalks of celery .———— - 
and cut these up. Then mix the whole with} ,®, For evening wear separate lace waists made 
mayonnaise made as follows: Put the three | entirely of Irish crochet are fashionable. They 


_Fasbion Motes, 


Thus one remembers and dreams 
flying on under the New Year <skiv-. 
the trend of thought is inevitably cr 
his future. Auto-suggestion is the 1. 





| 


Recent experiments by dietetic experts 





! 
The meal, which is 


* peanut tlour,”’ this latter being ground and 
Palatable crack- 


+ So 
Differences in Girls. 


Laura D. Gill, dean of Barnard College | 
or Women, makes out in her studies of 





These no college 


an hour. Drain off the water, and pour over the Wide. 
onions the following sauce: Melt the butter ina Chenille dots to match the veil. 


yolks in a bowl with the salt and beat | are of fine workmanship and expensive. 
thoroughly, but evenly, with an egg beater.| ,*, Velveteen shirt waists in colored prints as 
After beating for two minutes, begin to | well as solid colors are worn with shirt waist 
add the oil, a few drops at a time, con- | suits, and itis said that these will be fashionable AS he thinketh, so he shall be. also: 
tinuing the even beating until the mixture for the cool spring months. can thus think himself into new cond: 
thickens, when the vinegar may be added slowly. atsA thick, soft silk for underwear and night- and attract to himself new forces. II: 
The amount of vinegar to be used depends on the | gowns is of the new Japanese make. It is also th to k Pie dane : 
taste of the family, and the majority of people used for handkerchiefs. ‘s —" o keep his feet ney in this up 
consider a salad spoiled if the dressing is too acid. e*sThe latest thing in fur boas is that made of pathway, and so sure as is the desti: 
Continue adding the oil until the entire quantity | fox-skin. Two skins are required for each boa, the stars and the constellations ov 
is taken up, putting in an occasional drop of vine- the pawsare removed, and a slight collar effect | COUrse through the heavenly spaces, s 
gar to keep the oil from separating. When half | is obtained by joining the broadest parts of the iS his own arrival at the point to 
the oil has been used season with paprika and | shoulders for the centre of the back, while the | Which he is moving, and his achiever) 
lemon juice to taste. Many persons like one or | thick plumy tails form the ends in front. ‘the supreme end he holds steadfast! 
two drops of onion juice in the dressing. After | ,*, For fancy vests to be worn with any cos- yjew. T ‘ ar : 

vp ‘ mt : , y view. ‘Thus life will be to him no peri 
mixing enough dressing with the lobster to make  tume, flowered chiffon, arranged over satin or ere “ icksand vears.’’ : 
it moist, place the individual portions on leaves of | silk, is the popular material. White chiffon for pr “i o— — eae but, wnat 
lettuce, pour mayonnaise over each, and decorate | this purpose is sprinkled with pink rosebuds or series of advancing realization, and be: 
with slices of hard-boiled egg. forget-me-nots of silk. ful states. Ideals may be swiftly rea 

CREAMED ONIONS. «*e Corset covers in“ baby-waist ” effects are by the accelerated energy of concentri 

Ingredients for preparing: One dozen medium- | Made of the finest white,pink or biue silk,and lace 4nd prayer, and the secret of transforwia: 
sized onions, one cupful of milk, one tablespoon- | is applied in every design that taste or caprice from de-eat and denial to the perfect 
ful of butter, pepper and salt to taste, and enough Suggests. Some of the prettiest of these have a of triumph and happiness lies, to each 
flour to thicken the milk. Remove the skins groundwork of shining silk in which point within his own keeping. 
from the onions, wash them, and put them in | (esprit lace insertion is set diagonally or in|.) | | xi 
salted water that is boiling rapidly. Let them Crossbars. = a a a 
cook until they can be pierced readily with a _ e* The latest chiffon veils are finished around | final substance. 


fork. This will require about three-quarters of three edges with a hemstitched border one inch The Dewey, Washington, D. C. 


These come in many colors and have 
Gems of Thought. 


tent of forces, and the assertion that 
man thinketh so is he” is literal! 


saucepan or double boiler, stir about a table- a*, One of the recent fashions in hats consists 







































































longed. 

It is no doubt true, as she says, that we 
take even our pleasures too seriously. The 
tendency is an inherited one,and we are not 
wholly to blame. But time has wrought 


great changes, and will work yet others, in | 
It is the rule, in these days, to | 


this respect. 
travel,—to go far from home, and seek 
complete change of environment and 
interest fora time, and the New England 
man or woman soon learns by contact with 
the great outside world to combine the 
grace and charm of the South, the breezy 
frankness of the great West, with the staid 
demeanor of the descendants of the Puri- 
tans. The future American will no doubt 
present a combination of our present sec- 
tional characteristics which will result in a 
well-rounded whole. 

For ourselves, we are being instructe), 
and at the same time vastly amused. We 
are led to realize some of our shortcomings ; 
at the same time we continue to take pride 
in the sterling qualities which have made 
the Boston and New England of today, and 
contributed largely tothe development of 
other sections. 

There is no part of the United States 
which does not owe something to the New 
England character, the intelligence, the 
thrift and the ambition which is che birth- 
right of the so-called Yankee, and the sons 
and daughters of New England are likewise 
indebted to the South and West for many 
object lessons in hospitality, warm-hearted- 
ness and quick responsiveness, which ren- 
der a sojourn in their midst a joy forever. 

Good-natured criticism can hurt no one, 
and it is a narrow nature which is not bene- 
fited by an occasional glimpse of ourselves 
** as others see us.’’ 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
: ae. 
The Workbox. 
KNITTED LACE WITH CORNER. 

Cast on 13 stitches, knit across plain once. 

Ist row—Slip 1, 3 plain, narrow (over | 
twice, narrow) twice, 1 plain, over, narrow, 
over, 2 plain. 

All even rows are knitted plain, except 
over twice, when the second loop is purled. 

3d row—Slip one, 1 plain (narrow, over | 
twice, narrow) twice, over, narrow, over, 2 | 
plain. | 

5th row—Slip 1, 3 plain, narrow, over | 
twice, narrow, 3 plain, over, narrow, over, | 
2 plain. | 

7th row—Slip 1, 1 plain (narrow, over | 
twice, narrow) twice, 2 plain, over, narrow, | 
over, 2 plain. | 

9th row—Slip 1, 3 plain, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, 5 plain, over, narrow, over, 
2 plain. 

11th row—Slip 1, 17 plain. 

12th row—Bind off 5, 12 plain. 

Corner: 1st row—Slip 1, 8 plain, over, 
narrow, Over, 2 plain. 

2d row—12 plain, leave 2. 

3d row—Slip 1, 7 plain, over, narrow, over, 
2 plain. 

4th row—11 plain, leave 4. 

5th row—Slip 1, 6 plain, over, narrow, 
ever, 2 plain. 

6th row—16 plain, leave 6. 

ith row—Slip 1, 5 plain, over, narrow, 
over, 2 plain. 

8th row—9 plain, leave 8. 

9th row—Slip one, 4 plain, over, narrow, 
over, 2 plain. 

10th row—8 plain, leave 10. 

11th row—Slip one, 7 plain 

12th row—Bind off 5, 12 plain. 

Work through corner five times to finish, 
then repeat from first row of thirteen stitches 
again. Eva M. NILEs. 





———_--_ ~~ 
The Ermine. 

Far off, in the cold regions of the North, 
where the Snow King reigns supreme 
through many long, dreary months, tbere 
lives a little animal—the ermine—whose 
beautiful dress is unsurpassed and un- 
equaled by that of any of the fur people. 
The dazzling garment which covers the 
little creature is creamy white, soft as vel- 
vet, and a_ sufficient protection in the 
coldest weather. Because of its beauti- 
ful coat, the ermine, which otherwise might 
enjoy a free and happy _ existence, is 
ruthlessly pursued by trappers, and de- 
prived not only of its covering, but of life 
itself. Judges wear judicial gowns of 
ermine, and even kings rejoice in ermine- 
lined robes. In truth, this little animal, no 
larger than a cat, is associated with much 
that is regal and sumptuous in the world’s 
history. ‘From very early times ermine has 
been used as the distinctive doubling of the 
state robes of sovereigns. It is also one 
of the furs used in heraldry, and rep- 
resents the white fur timbered with black. 
The“arrangement jof the spots varies with 








| again. 


I'll rob no Evmyn of its dainty skin 
Tomake mine own more proud. 
—Our Animal Friends. 
-—~ << 
Economy of Fuel. 


Since fuel is one of the important items 


of living, inthe winter, second only to food, 
it isimportant that one should learn how to 
obtain the greatest amount of service from 
the least amount of fuel. 


Of first importance is the range; a very | 


large one is not economical for the family of 
moderate size, as the fire-box consumes too 
much fuel. Those fitted with three-piece 
grates, which let down ashes and clinkers 
without disturbing the fire bed, are best; 
with this grate,one is able to keep the con- 
tinuous fire which has several advantages 
over the every-morning fire—the hot-water 
tank is always hot, a decided advantage in 
case of illness; much less labor, dust and 
ashes. It is much easier to give the triple 
grateaturn or two with the shaker, open 
the drafts and add a sprinkling of coal, 
than to clear out the old fire and build a new 
one. The continuous fire saves fuel. It 
sounds rather absurd, I admit, but a personal 


test of the every-morning fire and the con- | 


tinuous fire has resulted long ago in the 
adoption of the latter. 

In the first place, the expense of kindling 
is done away with; one need have wood on 
hand only for emergencies, when careless- 
ness requires that the fire be patched up, or 
when the stove needs to be polished; again, 
it saves coal. A new fire requires a good 
amount of coal to give it sufticient body ; 
only one-third this amount is needed to re- 
new the old one each morning; no more is 
needed to quicken the fire for the more ac- 
tive work of cooking the midday and even- 
ing meals than for the new fire, which leaves 
two-thirds the amount used in the morning 
for new fire to bank the old fire for the night ; 


this is not all needed, so there is some gain | 


each day in coal. 


Another item concerns those troublesome | 


cinders which rapidly accumulate with the 


new fire, as itis impossible to burn the coa | 
The siftimg and picking over | 
| jugular vein, for example, marked dilatation 


out entirely. 
of these is such unpleasant wo:k that many 


make no attempt to save and use them | 
Anger and other emotions are accompanied 
by a rise of the blood pressure of the head, | 


The continuous fire burns the coal 
clean, and the waste is consigned to the ash- 
barrel with an easy conscience. Briefly, 


| the continuous fire saves labor, dirt, the cost 


of kindlings, and a small amount of coal, 
about one ton to five or six used, and it may 


| be a plumber’s bill, for pipes will not freeze 


if the kitchen is always at a comfortable 
temperature. 

‘* But,”? says some one, ‘*can you bake 
just as well with the continuous fire?’ 
Exactly as well; the triple grate makes it 
possible to quicken the tire in a very brief 
space of time when necessary. 

From a veteran coal dealer I have gathered 
the following: Do not trust only hard coal 
to careless servants, who fail to comprehend 
that drafts and dampers have so much to 
do in regulating the oven as fuel. Avoid 
mixed coal, especially in heaters; the smaller 
pieces fill in chinks made by the larger 
ones, which hastens melting and clinkering. 
Do not let the fire get ahead of you; it not 
only wastes coal, but warps the top of the 
stove, burns out the grates and makes 
clinkers, and in removing the clinkers one 
has to remove good coal at the same time, 
that is, with the ordinary one-piece grate. 

To keep up a steady heat, feed the fire-box 
of the heater by halves; when covering the 
fire entirely with fresh coal, the hot air or 
steam is deadened until the coal burns toa 
certain degree; by covering only one-half at 
a time, the remaining one-half is still glow- 
ing and the rooms do not cool down notice- 
ably. 

Beene allow ashes in ash-box to accumu 
late until they touch the grate; it shortens 
the life of grate and lining. Do not blame the 
coal man when the stove or heater is clogged 
with fine ashes and soot or iron dust, and do 
not expect his coal to heat up all out-of- 
doors. Bedroom windows do not need to 
be kept wide open all day for flushing the 
room; the drafts of cold air down the 
register is sure to affect the fire.—New York 
Observer. 
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Many Uses for Peanuts. 

There are reports of a wonderful new kind 
of peanut, called the Japanese White Mam- 
moth, grown in Matagorda County, Tex. It 
is of giant size, and is said to yield eighty- 
seven barrels to the acre. 

One reason for being interested in this 
news is the fact that the peanut crop of the 
oldtime peanut-growin region of the South 
has been diminishing armingly of late 
years,tlargeS areas that] rmerly produced 





| dom of the sages could ever change them. 
| The extreme opposite of these are the | stir for a minute, then add the remainder of the this style is formed of grape leaves, and is 
| girls who have absolutely no genius for | milk, and salt and pepper to taste. 
| home making; who cannot even arrange | sufficiently thick, add a little more flour that has 


when they 
them- | the sauce comes to a boil it is finished. In sea- 


the flowers properly; who, 
take home responsiblities on 
selves, always do_ everything 


everybody miserable. 


been ruined by such a woman. If she has 


a capacity fora career it is better for the 


children and the mento let her follow it. 


She is of the sort who must marry not for 
the love of a home, but for the love of an | 


individual; and if she does marry for that, 


she is also of the sort to conquer all her dis- | 


abilities as a homemaker for the sake of 
the man she loves. 

Most girls, howeyer, belong to a third 
class. They are not particularly domestic, 
but they have latent powers for home-mak- 
ing. This sort of girl should be kept in 
ouch with the home life throughout her 
college career. Her vacations should be, 
when at home, doing home duties. If she 
skips a year in college and devotes it to 
home life it will be well for her. Her 
domestic faculties should be cultivated in all 
possible ways. The more she is brought 
into contact with children the better, 
provided it is under proper conditions. 
If she studies the kindergarten system it 
will be well, for this not only develops a 
love for children, but a knowledge of how 
to educate and manage them. A friend 
married a kindergartner. I always con- 
tended the education she had from it had 
helped her to bea splendid mother. Nature 
and inheritance had prepared her for this in 
advance, training had put on the finishing 
touches.—Phrenological Journal. 

ae einai 
Apoplexy. 

In youth, and usually in middle age, the 
elasticity of the blood vessels is remarkable. 
The vessels then are safely capable of great 
dilatation. In some veins, the external 


may be apparent on the body surface. 


and consequently lead to a dilatation of this 
vein. This, one of the external signs of 
anger, is frequently referred to by writers 
of fiction. 

With advancing age the blood-vessels lose 
some of their elasticity, particularly when, 
as so often happens, calcareous deposits 
take place within their walls. 

At this time, therefore, it is well to culti- 
vate an evenness of life, conducive to an 
equability of blood pressure, for it is when 
the-vessels become inelastic, or, as it is some- 
times expressed, ‘‘ brittle with age,’’ that 
accidents from undue strain upun them 
occur. 

A “stroke”? of apoplexy is due to the 
rupture of some blood vessel, affected as de- 


scribed, within the tissues of the brain, with | three minutes to swell. Wash in a second water, | prilliancy on thethreshold of a New Year is 


a consequent outpouring of blood and the 
train of symptoms which this abnormal con- 
dition entails. 

An attack may occur without previous 
warning, often from an imprudence. A 
woman somewhat beyond sixty years of age, 
but energetic, attempted, one cold, windy 
day, to walk about a mile from her home 
upon a commonplace errand. The walk was 
somewhat uphill, and the high wind opposed 
her progress. The exertion she was obliged 
to put forth was unusual. Almost at the 
crest of the hill she was seen to reel and 
fall. She was immediately carried to a 
nearby house, where the warmth and quiet 
prevented any further development of sym- 
toms. 

In a short time she was able to converse 
and to use her limbs, both of which things 
were impossible at first. Although enjoined 
by the physician to remain quiet, she never- 
theless insisted on being taken to her home 
the same day. The exertion brought on a 
recurrence of the symptoms, from which a 
somewhat imperfect recovery was made 
after several months. 

Two errors.are here illustrated which one 
at such an age should avoid. These are 
severe and unusual exertion, especially ina 
cold atmosphere, which still further in- 
creases blood tension, and the violation of 
what should be an unbreakable rule in such 
cases, that is, that the patient in every in- 
stance of hemorrhage of the brain should 
remain absolutely quiet. 

It is not to be inferred that physicians ad- 
vocate a marked change in the manner of 
life with advancing years. It is neverthe- 
less true that violent exertion or severe 


wrong. 
This sort of girl, if she is not allowed | 
to have a career outside the house, often | sauce, 
| blunders along, trying to do her best at | 
home-making’ and only succeeds in making | 
Many a home has | pieces. Cook together one tablespoon flour, one 


of a toque of green foliage, with sprays of fruit 


spoonful of flour into a little of the milk, and 4a 
giving height to the left side. A striking toque in 


when thisis smooth add it tothe melted butter, 








. --Faith is the better of the free air, and of 
sharp winter storm iu the face.—Samuel Rut 
ford. 

----1 do not know of any way so sure ot | 


If itis not trimmed with large clusters of silver grapes, 
natural size, that rest among the foliage at the 
left side. 

a*s The newest lace pattern stockings do not Arthur Helps. 
have open work at the foot or ankle, but instead __Still fight resolutely on, knowing that int 
the lace effect tends from the top of the stocking | spiritual combat none is overcome but him » 


Hildt 
ceases to struggle and totrust in God.—Lore: 
Scupoli. 

---- The true democratic idea is, not that ev: 
man shall be on a level with every othe 
but that every man shall be what God made | 
without let or hindrance.—H. W. Beechier. 


| been previously rubbed smooth in milk. When 


| soning this or other white sauces where pepper 
is required, it is better to use the variety known 


as white pepper, or the particles may show in the | to the shoe top. 
a*s Black quilted satin slippers, with Juliet tops 


finished with soft black fur, and a cut steel 
buckle over a velvet bow in front are comfort- 
able and pretty for bedroom wear. These may 
also be obtained in light colors.—N. Y. Tribune. 
_ <> ——_—_ 
The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


CREAMED CALF’S BRAINS. 
Parboil the brains, blanch and cut into small 


tablespoon butter, one teaspoon salt and one- 
half pint milk. When the sauce is smooth, put 
| in the brains and cook three minutes. Remove 
| to back part of fire and beat in one egg. Serve 
at once on buttered toast. 
CREAMED CODFISH. 

Heat one and one-half cups of milk in a double 
boiler and add one and one-half cups of salt cod- 
| fish (which has previously been picked into small 
| pieces and soaked over night in cold water). 

Cook ten minutes. Mix one tablespoonful of 

butter and one of flour to a smooth paste, then 

stir itinto the milk. When smooth and cream- 

like take from the fire, add a well-beaten egg, 

stir well and serve without cooking the egg. 
CHICKEN TARTS. 

Chop cold chicken very fine and season to 
taste. Boil an onion and one quart of milk; when 
it is scalding hot, take out the onion and thicken 
with a teaspoonful of flour; wet with cold milk. 
When it has boiled, add two cups of chopped 
chicken. Serve in patty cases. 





strength to our neighbor's virtue.—Chan! 
| 
ing all that He has to all His creatures: fo. 
desires the happiness of all; and a sim 
prevails in those who love Him, becaus 
Lord is in them.—Emanuel Swedenborg. 

----Itis true that love cannot be forced, t 
cannot be made to order, that we cannot lov: 
cause we ought to or even because wi 
But we can bring ourselves into the presenc: 
the lovable. We can énter into friends! 
through the door of discipleship. Ws 
love through service.—Hugh Black. 

-.--- The life which we are meant to lead 
the dispensation of the Spirit who has be: 
for our guidance into Truth, is one w! 
not take us out of the world, but’ Keeps us 
its evil, enabling us to live a heavenly exist 
on earth,and so to span over the chias 
divides us from heaven.—Edward Thring 


whither, 

Your schemes, polities, fail, lines give way, sub- 
stances mock and elude me, 

Only the theme I sing, the great and strong- 
poss’d soul, eludes not, 

One’s self must never give way—that is the final 
substance—that out of all is sure, 

Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life, what at 
last finally remains? 

When shows break up what but one’s self is sure? 

—Walt Whitman. 


* Freedom and Knowledge and joy, not mine nor 
any man’s, 

But open to all the earth, without prescription or 
bans, 

Where is the bringer of these? His hand is upon 
thy door, 


CHARLOTTE JELLY. i 
; E s ; . w x «ks. O Kins is a greater x 
Soak one-half box gelatine in one-half pint of eagle eal King, is & greater Ged 
é 2 


cold water one hour. Add one pint boiling water FE ee 

and one and one-half cups sugar with juice of one The New Year dawned ina glory of rose 

or more lemons. Bringittoaboiland strain in, . ah . ahi . E et on 

moulds to form. Cut off the tops of six Char- and gold. The sunahine alled the ari with 

lottes, and when the jelly is ready to {serve turn radiance, and the sky was all aglow in rose 

4 gy ll ‘ a7 ‘ o 

itout onadishand garnish with the Charlocte and azure and pearl. a x 

Russe tops. lo one who passed the night of New 
Year’s Eve on a sleeping-ear, tlying through 

space, the scenery of sky and stars made an 


Sandwiches to be offered at an afternoon tea impression never to be effaced. The — .The habit of letting every foolish or 1 
should not be buttered, nor be spread with the WS as clear as crystal, and the constellation | tanje thought, as it arises, find words, has a 
filling mixture quite to the edge of the bread— of Orion gleamed and sparkled like a colos- deal to do with much evil in the world ' 
this to save the gloves of those who will handle | sal group of diamonds against an azure | the habit of uttering the words, and gra: 
them. . background. The entire sky was a scene you will find that you check the hebit of t! 
The old-fashioned green and black calico has | of unparalleled grandeur and magnificence. | too. A resolution always to turn to so! 
been revived as a cotton print, and is especially |The superb constellations of Orion and Ursa tinctly good thought when a complainins 
artistic as the backing of a portiere. One of the | Major (familiarly known as the “ Dipper ’’) kind one arises in the mind is a great help 
| latter, of rich dark green corduroy, was effectively pjJazed with an intense brilliancy that seemed | '5 °° turn every thought condemnatory 0! 

lined witb the calico. Ghee: canes: inmeeieiinm, eae peter ti | neighbor intoa prayer for him. We nev: 
| Never allow fresh meat to remain in paper; it o¢ Pree vitality Fiv. f th ESNOM | tong continue to dislike people for whom 
| absorbs the juices. a ; oo e stars in | —H. L. Sidney Lear. 
| Mortar and paint may be removed from win- | Ursa Major are receding from our atmos- 
| dow glass with hot, sharp vinegar. phere at the rate of twenty thousand miles Brilli 
| You may avoid the unpleasantness to the eyes | @ Second; the othertwoare approaching us, ants. 
| when peeling omons by sitting in a draught of | 4nd, asthe astronomers assert, in two thou- | ~~ ie 
air or by an open window or door while doing it. | Sand years from this time the appearance | ~~ —— sho cm nor 

a“ 5 ‘ hi : | . . yt arkKest strait despa! 
Holding the onions in cold water while peeling | of this constellation, as viewed from the | For out of love exhales a living light, 
The light of love, that spends itself in pra: 

—Hartley Cole 


----“*Come unto me,” says the holy Jesus 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and | \ 
fresh you.” Beg of Him to be the light 
of your soul; love the sound of His na 
Jesus is the love, the sweetness, the composs 
ate goodness of the Deity itself, whic! 
man, that so men ‘might have the power [ 
come the sons of God. Love and pity a: 
well to every soul in the world: dwell in | 

| then you dwellin God.—William Law. 





pees: 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


them will accomplish the same result. ‘earth, will be entirely changed. Such facts 
To make paper stick toa wall that has been | as these and the speculation they suggest 

| whitewashed, wash the wall in vinegar or salera- | offer to us a new basis for the contemplation a 

| tus water. ‘of life. If it require a period of athou- But if distractions manifold prevail. 
When an egg is partially frozen, beat the yolk * And if in this we must confess we fail. 

separately before adding the white. sand years to produce the appreciable Grant us to keep at least a prompt de> 

; {change of grouping in a_ constellation Yonti i Lae ; 

Miss Parloa is the authority for reversing tl E Continual readiness for prayer and pra: ~ 

wamenaiinan peer of hae re ve _ Whose stars are moving at the rate of An altar heaped and waiting to take | 

P en | twenty thousand miles a second, this fact 


that prunes should be soaked several hours, or | ‘ spi With the least spark, and leap into a )ls 
even over night, to prepare them acceptably for | indicates to us the infinite spaces and the —Richard Chenevix 1: 


cooking. Instead, this well-known expert | Unlimited time in which the universe moves 
teaches that the fruit should be washed carefully | onward in its appointed path. To thus gaze 
in tepid water, and allowed to stand in it two or | upon the starry spaces in their blazing 


His perfect peace has swept from sit!i! 

The narrow bounds of time and sp: 
And, looking up with still delight, 
othe t s ith a : We catch the glory of his face. 
and put on atonce in a saucepan with one and a | to say with Emerson: —Augusta 
half cupfuls of coid water to one cupful of prunes. fr 
Simmer slowly for two hours and a half. No “*I will wait heaven’s perfect hour As flame streams upward, so my longine ' 
sugar is needed, as, cooked in this way, the natu- Through the innumerable years.” Fhes up with Thee, 
ral sweetness _ he fruit is brought out. Other! With the individual life, as with the star,— | Thou God and Saviour, who hast tru!) 
dried fruits need soaking. it is the direction in which it is moving that | \fe out of death, and to us, loving, br 
ome p Aig: atta ee ee a | determines the results. In this trath lies in- | “ pr oy Warne; and te Shy sw 

. ’ | finite enoouragement. Let one set his feet ‘ 


thus: Select two glass jars, one small enough to | 

fit into the neck of the other; partly fill the | ‘2 the upward way, and keep steadfastly to 
larger jar with fresh rose petals and invert it | his aim; let him keep unfaltering faith with 
over the smaller, in which is placed a piece of | his ideals,—and his success in whatever di- 
very fine, clean sponge, which has been soaked | rection he is moving, his ultimate achieve- 
in olive oil; prop up the two in the strong sun-| ment of every aim he follows, is assured. 
shine until the petals are withered, then remove | [t becomes simply a question of time. 

and refill with the fresh; continue with all the; Jig in this manner alone that one may 
petals that can be obtained. When the rose sea- | control his life. Not by the working of an 


son is over, rinse the sponge in alcohol, and you : 
have the essence of rose attar. If you have a/ instantaneous miracle, but by absolute 
fidelity to a definite ideal. al 


large quantity of petals, you may squeeze out of 

the sponge the oil, which will give you, as nearly The ‘quicksand years” whirl away 
as possible, the real attar. By diluting either ex- | many things. Schemes dissolve and van- 
tract with alcohol, you will have a flavoring that | ish; new combinations constantly arise; 


is exceedingly delicious in the icing of little cakes | gyery day is. in “ 
baked in patty-pans. Each is a bonne bouchee, to ¥ ore se : rien priori tag and 


be served at the dessert of a rose luncheon. 

To make a husky voice strong and clear, bathe | But a purpose remains unchanged amid 
the throat, chest and back morning and evening | all the shifting scenery of perpetual new 
to the waistline with cold water; follow bya environments. 
brisk rubbing with a rough towel. Use the voice | « . 
properly. Sounds should be expelled by the ab- | be Red on medace st 8, battles, life, what 


And made us free! 
—Maurice Fran 
To His own the Saviour giveth 
Daily strength; 
To each troubled soul that livet 
Peace at length. 
—Karl Rudolph Ha- 





The best will is our Father's will. 
E And may we rest there calm and = 

Oh! make it hour by hour thine © 

And wish for naught but that alc 


Which pleases God. 
—Paul | 


When over dizzy heights we ¢° 
One soft hand blinds our eye~ 
The other leads us, safe and s!0 

O Love of God most wise! 
—Eliza > 








—There is a searcity of eggs rel 
the markets, and high prices will last « 


ill 
KS 


rby 


dominal muscles. When sh , longer, although the demand is fallin- y 

To make buckwheat griddle cakes, mix together —— ee Seer Cee eee and Cape hee are 35 to 38 cents ¢> va 

| four cupfuls of buckwheat flour with one | : fresh, Northern and Eastern are 32 | ‘ 
scant cupful of cornmeal and an even table-| And one has this sure self only in propor- | fair to good 28 to 30 cents. Not m! one 

spoonful of salt. Sift these ingredients together. tion as he relates his life to the divine life. coming, Michigan and Indiana fans whee 
To moisten them use five cupfuls of lukewarm | The only permanence is in the currents of | to 32 cents. Other Western selected ! awe 
water ~ fe ae Ag paps! pi ga ow | divine energy, infinite and exhaustless. . 28 to 30 cents, fair to good candied ”> ' — 
two cupiuls Of MU. Ine Mik Is U ve the | - | uncandled 22 to 24 cents. There 1 ae 
rich brown color preferred by most people. To | Borg oe yo ae, 8 Somes the demand for refrigerator eggs at 23 ce! © pe 
accomplish this many housewives use all water @W Year in, but the somewhat unique one eggs, and some lots held at 24 cents. | on 
and add two tablespoonfuls of molasses. The | Of welcoming it, as one gazes at the vast ex- May lots 19 to 21 cents. Stock instor= "oy 


milk, however, makes the cakes’ more delicate. panse of the brilliant skies spread out | quced 4700 cases last week, and sts 








Dissolve a compressed yeast cake ina half cup- before him, through the windows of his | cases. One year ago 15,144 cases. 





Quicksand years that whirl me I know not ----The Lord’s love is the love of communic: 


ing others happy as of being so one’s selt.—s 


14 


---- Let it be our happiness this day to add 1 
the happiness of those around us, to comfort 
some sorrow, to relieve some want, to add some 


Se Sin hetaret tae 7 
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ong medicines to stop pain, we should 
sich as inflict injury on the system. 
_ Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
ii Chloral stop pain by destroying 
se of perception, the patient losing 
ver of feeling. This isamost destruc- 
ictice; itmasks the symptoms, shuts 
_ instead of removing trouble, breaks 
ie stomach, liver and bowels, and, if 
ied for a length of time, kills the 
and produces local or general paral- 


e is no necessity for using these un- 
, agents whena positive remedy, like 
VAY’S READY RELIEF will stop 


ost exeruciating pain quicker, without 


ie the least danger, in ‘either finfant 


lt. 
ystantly stops the mo3t excruciating 


allays inflammation and cures*con- 


mus, Whether of the Lungs, 'Stomach, 


s, or other glands or mucous mem- 


STOPS PAIN 


Sold by all druggists. 


Poetry. 
ERE SOUL SPEAKS TO SOUL. 


wn into thy eyes I gaze, 
ent sweet content, 


ead the message of thy soul, 


i, through those eyes is sent. 


ih whieh each soul communes with soul 


owledge, true and sweet,$ 
of tongue or pen it needs, 


e's message to repeat. 


elight shining through those eyes 
ets thy soul in mine, 

iy heart soon learns to know 

n be only thine. 

iessages of sweet content 

pass from soul to soul, 

» surrender of ourselves 

st complete and whole. 


(ls it needs to bind our hearts, 
gh our speaking eyes} 


n which in adoration sweet, 
e’s whole fond message flies. 
Each soul unto the other speaks, 


silence is divine, 


While we in rapture may behold 


tenderly eyes shine, 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
estown, N. J, 


»— 
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LIFE’S LOOM. 
Weaving, weaving, weaving, 
Time is the warp, 
ig and throbbing, life’s loom goes, 
Spinning, spinning, spinning, 
Man’s deeds the woof. 





Quickly and busily the shuttle he throws. 


icat 
He 


love 


rhe | 
As 
Hist 
As 


e ot In 


Hard 


ittle child takes up the task, 
soon as consciousness begins, 
iny hands uncertain act, 
merrily he heedless spins. 


rhe youth, with pride and confidence, 
Loud vaunts the deeds he will achieve. 
rhe future, big with great events, 


blazing light his name will weave. 


pressed, beset, the man toils on, 


speed by the days, the months, the years, 


\ghast and desperate he stands, 


With 
fron slo 
eles Wide 
hicl As 
"Tis 

tn 

ae Piuis 


life 
lite . 
Bee 


Sl 


kver 


So small his greatest work appears. 


palsied hand, old age has come, 

w goes the loom—Fate cuts the thread; 
> yawns the grave; the web is spun, 
hroud is woven for the dead. 


thus through life; man spins and weaves, 
til of time and deeds complete 

mystic robe, his very self, 

‘omes for him his winding-sheet. 


Weaving, weaving, weaving, 
Time is the warp, 
ng and throbbing, life’s loom goes; 
Spinning, spinning, spinning, 
Man’s deeds the woof, 
and ever the shuttle he throws. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





YOU ‘AND TODAY. 


ght, With every rising of the sun 


dis- T 
un T 
is it A 


hink of your life as just began- 
he pasthas shrived and buried deep 
ll yesterdays; there let them sleep. 


oul Nor seek to summon back one ghost 


Cal 4) 
ray ( 


f that innumerable host. 
oneern yourself with but today; 


Woo it and teach it to obey 


\ 
r 
Lb 


our will and wish. Since time began 
oday has been the friend of man; 
ut inhis blindness and his sorrow 


He looks to yesterday and tomorrow. 


\ 
\ 


ou and today, a soul sublime, 
nd the great pregnant hour of time, 


With God himself to bind the twain, 


Tr. re 


re. 


o forth, I say, attain, attain! 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Century. 
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SUNSET SKIES. 

‘any times I have watched the far-off sky, 

re the great sun, slow wheeling tothe west, 


ses nid gorgeous splendors to his rest, 
all the heavens upglow beneath God’s eye! | 


i have felt how good it were to die, 


it. 


all 
eks 
rby 
nice 
nts, 
erm 
e 31 
led 
nts, 
ood 
pril 
god 

re- 
824 


in the calm region of the blest, 
ice, like dreaming bird in leafy nest, 
ing child who knows its mother nigh. 


cep yearning for repose we feel 
t of sunset skies with their soft hues, 
fair, that we in spirit kneel 
n, Who ean such loveliness infuse 
s works, and to our eyes unseal 
sown beauty these two transient views! 
—Bishop John L. Spalding. 
— oe <P o> - 
RESURGUM. 
ently, and soft as sleep, 
suoW fell, flake on flake. 
r, spent earth! and dream of flowers 
~pringtime bid you wake. 
the deadened bough shall bend 
blooms of sweetest breath. 
acle of miracles, 
fe that follows death! 
Thomas Bailey Alcrich, in Harper’s 
> 
MATIN SONG. 
Arise! Arise! 
‘t the day without thy wakening eyes; 
st that on them lies 
« blossom of the eastern skies. 
cir light alone the darkness flies, 
lit, despairing, dies; 
une altar free from sacrifice! 
Arise! Arise! 
—John B. Tabb, in Atlantic. 
ao 
11 the roost he saw the bird, 
d straightway tried to pluck him; 
‘spring gun went off as he stirred, 
id he never knew what struck him. 
—Judge. 








a aS 
Language is the vehicle 
Of thought, and in the name 
f all the gods, how few of us 
Know how to tool the same! 
—Town Topics. 








Miscellaneous, 


** The Match of the Season.”’ 


“She is no daughter of mine; a m c 
changeling, an unbroken colt who p onimcrtig ro 
kick over the traces at any moment. What have 
I done that such a misfortune should befall me.” 

Thus lamented Mrs. Gainsborough over her 
coffee one sunny winter’s morning, to her hus- 
band immersed in the daily news, 

“Eh! what’s the matter now, Mollie? ” with 
easy good nature. 

“ Laura was a model,” she sighed, “ she never 
gave me a moment of uneasiness from first to last. 
The belle of her set, she married advantageously 
in her first season; and as for Dorothy, she could 
be led by a silken thread. But Theodora—” and 
she threw up her hands in horror, as though the 
subject beggared description. 3 

“Come, come, Mollie”—he pleaded; “let the 
child grow up in her own way; they can’t all be 
alike it stands to reason. There was a good boy 
spoiled in Teddy, frank, fearless and honest as 
the sunlight; it would be a sin and a shame to 
| cut, prune and pare her down into a doll of 
fashion like the rest of them.” 

“Oh, you men—” in accents of pathos. “ What 
can you know of the heart of a mother, the 
awful responsibility resting upon her shoulders; 
the sacred charge entrusted to her hands. All 
depends upon her coming out; by that she stands 
or falls; the verdict is final. And when I think 
how ill prepared she is for the occasion; how will 
ful, untrained’and careless of the consequences, 
I tremble for her future’; and; with an air of 
tragedy she returned to her breakfast with re- 
hewed appetite. 

Atthat moment the door burst open, and a 
young girl, in rough sk ting costume, with a 
mane of red-gold hair tike a shaggy pony, entered 
in whirlwind fashion, rosy, panting, radiant with 
health, spirit and abundant vitality, “a sight to 
make an old man young.” 

“Justin time for breakfast, and hungry as a 
hunter, too, I promise you!” in clear, ringing 
tones, and without ceremony she seated herself 
at the table. 

“Skating at such an hour, Theodora?” pro- 
tested her mother, in reproving tones, “ when 
you shou'd be abed getting your beauty sleep, in | 
preparation for the great event before you.” 

‘*My beauty must care for itself,’ was the care- 
less vetort. ‘‘Must I coddle myself all day be- 
cause I’m to come out tonight? Come out!’—in 
scornful tones. ‘“ What does it mean, anyway, 
daddy?” and she turned to her father with a look 
of hearty comradeship and affection. 

“Well, Teddy, with most of you it means beaux 
and clothes, so far as I understand it; vamty and 
vexation of spirit, and ultimately marriage, when 
the right fellow comes along.” 

“ Then I'll have none of it,” and with an air of 
decision she turned to her breakfast with the 








vigor of seventeen. 

| No mother hen was ever more dismayed at the 
duckling in her brood than this punctilious leader 
of fashion at the daughter now on her hands to 
pilotthrough the shoals and quicksands*6f£- so- 
ciety, and at last anchor safely in the harbor of 
matrimony. Yet she was but a frank, high-spir- 
ited girl, who despised forms and conventions 
withall her heart; rebelled at maternal counsel 





| admiration. The lover who passed the Rubicon 
| with Teddy must needs bea valiant one. 


| 
Massey, the most eligible match of the season, | 
| the eynosure of all eyes, the target for all matri- 
| monial darts, was but “Jerry,” a “jolly good 
| fellow,” and the best waltzer in society. 


and discipline, turned sentiment to ridicule with 
| the careless mockery of extreme youth. But she 
| proved a pretty handful to the proud, scheming 
| mother, whose aspirations soared high in the 
| matrimonial line; a Knotty problem to solve, 
| which would tax her wits, temper and endurance 
| beyond their limit. 

| Yet her debut promised well, and maternal 
| criticism could find no flaw inthe radiant vision 
| presented to her view in all the costly simplicity 
| of a Worth gown, imported to grace the occasion. 
| She had never realized her loveliness before; the 
| piquant charm of Titian coloring and laughing 
| dark eyes, the sylph-like grace of her buoyant 
| figure, the childlike ease of ber bearing, which 
| sustained her well throughout the trying ordeal. 
| And Teddy—though she might rebel in advance 
| at maternal authority, was she proof against the 
pleasure of the moment? the dangerous knowl- 
edge of her own beauty borne in upon her for the 
first time, the incense of masculine homage, the 
gay inspiriting music, the novel charm of the 
occasion ? 

Though Mrs. Gainsborough trembled for her 
perilous frankness, originality and_ possible 
gaucheries, it might be that an odd bizarre char- 
acter, such as this, would go down, in social par- 
lance, even create a sensation, for a time. Be- 
yond this she dared not look or scheme; one hint 
of matrimonial intentions, such as she cherished, 
would rouse the wildest antagonism, cause the 
downfall of her fairest hopes and dreams. 


A CHANGE 
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zee 











OF MIND. 








up or down the street. 





When a nice, mild-mannered old gentleman of 60 dons his hat and overcoat 
and picks up his cane to go out for a walk, it is queer that ~ot a boy can be seen 























And the nice, mild-mannered old gentleman decides that there is something 
doing and he will go home. 








So the season sped on, and the girl was caught | 
in the current of events and whirled away; in the | 


gradually changing day by day into a striking, if 
unconventional figure in social circles. And Mrs. 
Gainsborough, though shocked, startled and con- 
founded in a thousana ways by the racy wit and 
audacious freedom of the daughter she so little 
comprehended, congratulated herself that she 
was safely launched at last, with every prospect 
of a fair and prosperous voyage. 

Where Teddy sat, talked, or walked, was the 
central point of gayety in any assemblage; her 
speech was punctuated with laughter, her danc- 
ing robes torn to tatters. The young enthusiasm 
with which she entered upon any occasion was 
an antidote to dullness and monotony, a rejuven- 
ating draught to the most jaded beholder. 

She seemed to have the gift of universal popu- 
larity; even her rivals liked and would have 
copied her if they could, and with the men she 
was a prime favorite, they hovered about her like 
moths about the flame. 

But here maternal criticlsm came in, and feared 








for the future. To the men Teday seemed , more 
like a good comrade than a beautiful girl to be | 
wooed and won; a divinity to be worshipped. 
Sentiment shrank from her frank presence and 
pitiless laughter, and more than one foolish 
swain had cause to regret the expression of his 


To this free-hearted maiden the stately Gerald 





That she honestly liked him was manifest in | 
word and act, though it must be confessed that | 
his lack of sentiment and “nonsense,” as she | 
termed it, seemed his chief attraction in her | 
eyes. And the liking was reciprocal. It was | 
many a day since this well-bred gentleman and 
invincible bachelor had revealed such interest in 
the most beautiful of debutantes; many a day | 


| since he had encountered such a refreshing bit of 


femininity. 
But 
The best-laid plans o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley; : 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 
Mrs. Gainsborough was a wise woman in her 


| generation, and held her peace; the time for | 


counsel, scolding or entreaty had passed; one 


| scene of the kind with her rebellious offspring 
| had taught her the wisdom of silence on forbid- | 


den subjects. Only the most winning diplomacy, | 
such as had ruled her household for years, could | 
avail, but that this chit of a girl could elude her 
influence in the end seemed incomprehensible. 
Time brought its changes, and Teddy scarce 
realized the transformation she had undergone in | 
these winter months that flew by as on, 
wings. Still frank and freehearted in thought, | 
word and act, she had gained in social grace and 
tact until she seemed another creature from the | 


| careless hoyden of a few months ago. 


| 
The season was to close with a bal masque, and 
| 


| then came the Lenten period of retirement, prior 


| to further dissipation at mountain or seaside re- | tion was issued by President Lincoln Sept. 22, 
| sorts. This was the event of the season, a grand | yg¢2. On Jan. 1, 1863, the final proclamation was 


| 





finale to the lighter amusements that had gone 
before; and society was stirred to its depths in 
anticipation of the coming spectacle, in which 
beauty, wealth and fashion would play prominent 
roles. 

As by a touch of the enchanter’s wand, the 
noble mansion was transformed into a scene from 
fairyland, in which the rarest exotics exhaled 
their fragrance, the most ravishing music elo- 
quently discoursed, while the gorgeous pageant 
streamed hour by hour through stately hall and 
gallery, shifting and changing like the visions of 
a dream. 

To Teddy it presented all the charm of novelty; 
and in a rich Venetian costume of the olden time, 
her lovely face hidden ‘neath the mystery of the 
mask, she had a strange sense of losing her 





| held in slavery by menin arms against the United 


identity in that of another. 
creature of another race, age and clime, with her | 


throbbing to the passionate Hungarian music 
that swept through the corridors. 

A stately gallant of the sixteenth century, 
bravely attired in velvet, silken hose and slouched 
hat, was her faithful cavalier throughout the 
evening; together they danced, strolled in the 
wondrous galleries of art, played at sentiment, 
yet, as if by tacit consent, preserved the mystery 
of the masquerade. 

But at last,‘in the still, dim-lighted conservatory 
*neath the shelter of shadowy palm and trailing 
vine, with the low plash of a little fountain 4 

| 
| 





their ears, the gallant lost command of himself, 
and spoke to her in a language that startled her 
toa sudden realization of the truth—the language 
of love. 

For one breathless moment she listened spelli- 
bound; then she tore the mask from her face with | 
hasty hand; her cheeks were aflame, her great : 
dark eyes sparkled as with tears. 

“ This from you, Jerry? ” she protested, in the 
sorrowful accents of ‘‘ Et tu, Brute’”— “ No, no | 
—I cannot listen.” 

But he would not be silenced, and unmasking, 
revealed a face pale with a resolution that fright- 
ened her. ‘“ Teddy, child—is itso strange that I 
should love you? Have you not divined it in al 
these months, when I have followed as your 
shadow, lived upon your smile, your wit, the sun 
shine of your presence? Another had seen it 
long ago.” 

“But we were such good comrades, Jerry,” 
and she caught her breath with a sob. 

“True, Teddy, and can be still; but, child 
though you are, I have fallen under the spell of 
your enchantment, become entangled in the net 
you never threw. Dear,” caressingly, “ have you 
no word of kindness, of pity for me? I will not 
ask for love—now.” 

“ J~do—not—know,” she faltered, while her 
beating heart belied her speech. ‘‘It is all so 
strange, so dream-like, so unreal; a part of the 
hour, the scene, the mask—in a moment T shall 
awaken.” 

“To areality more beautifulthan the illusion. 
Trust me, my child, and it shall be so.” 

And, shy in the presence of her new-born love, 
Teddy, the careless hoyden, the scoffer at senti- 
ment, surrendered to the enemy like the weakest 
of her sisters, while the stirring music of the 
Hungarian Czardas filled the silence with pas- 
sionate meaning. 

When the engagement was announced in the 
spring, to the consternation of social circles, 
Mrs. Gainsborough bore herself proudly, as one 
who took no small credit for the felicitous termi- 
nation of the season. 

Yet tothis day she has never understood how 
it came to pass; how this strange girl made the 
mateh of the season, alone and unaided. It re- 
mained to the end an unsolved mystery of the 
bal masque. JULIA M. KNIGHT. 


> 
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——The preliminary proclamation of emancipa- 


given tothe public, declaring that all persons 


States were free. The total number of slaves re- 
leased from bondage at this time was 3,063,392; 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
following soon afterward, releasing 831,780 more. 


——The American loss in ¢apturing the city of 
Monterey, Mexico, during the Mexican war, was 
twelve officers and 108 men killed; thirty-one 
officers and 337 men wounded. The loss of the 
enemy is supposed to have been greater. The 
town and works of Monterey were armed with 
forty-two pieces of cannon, well supplied with 
ammunition, and manned with a force of at least 
seven thousand troops of the line, and from two 
to three thousand irregulars. 





No longer the | 
excitement of bail, reception, theatre, opera, the | daughter of prosaic modern Gotham, she was a i 


awakening knowledge of her own power, she was 
| pulses attuned to love and romance, her heart 


HE DIDN’T MEAN IT. 
He lost his little brothews ball, 
And said he “ didn’t mean it’’; 
He broke his little sister’s doll, 
Of course, he *‘ didn’t mean it”; 
He pushed his playmate from the fence, 
They found a hopeless cripple there, 
But every one with common sense 
That ever heard of that affair 
Was sure he ‘“‘ didn’t mean it.” 
He broke a girl’s poor trusting heart-- 
Of course he “ didn’t mean it’; 
He played a reckless, wretched part, 
But then he “didn't mean it’’; 
He looked through prison bars, one day, 
Upon his mother bent with shame— 
She filled an early grave, but they, 
Of course, knew he was not to blame— 
He said he “didn’t mean it.” 
—S. E. Kiser in Chicago Record-Herald, 
i cam 
HIS FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


A pair of mittens, warm and red, 
New shoes that had shiny toes, 
A velvet cap for his curly head, 
And a tie of palest rose; 
A bag of books, a twelve-inch rule, 
And the daintiest hands in town— 
These were the things that came to school 
With William Herbert. Brown. 
A ragged mitten without a thumb, 
Two shoes that were scorched at the toes, 
A head that whirled with a dizzy hum 
Since the snowball hit his nose; 
A stringless bag and a broken rule, 
And the dingiest hands in town— 
These were the things that came from school 
With happy “ Billy ” Brown. 
—Mary Catherine Hewes, in St. Nicholas. 
~-+> > 


The Guessing Party. 

Bertie’s birthday was coming right in the mid- 
dle of the fourth week of his whooping-cough, so 
he could not have much of a party, only the 
family and the small girl from the next docr who 
had given the cough to Bertie, and felt, therefore, 
somewhat responsible. 

But Aunt Sue came to spend the day, and said 
she had a plan for a new kind of party that would 
amuse them all, old and young. 

The day before the birthday this placard, in 
good, big print, was posted on the dining-room 
door before the breakfast-bell rang :— 

‘* Bertie Howe’s tenth birthday will be cele- 
brated by a Guessing-party in the parlor to-mor- 
row evening, from. seven until half-past eigh.. 
Every one is invited to come, and will please bring 
something for the rest to guess.” ; 

When the time came, you may be sure that all 
the family had dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
and were promptly seated in the row of chairs 
that Bertie had arranged. The small girl was 
alsothere, her eyes very round with expectancy, 
and a brown paper parcel in her hands. 

First on the programme came: Aunt Sue’s con- 
tribution. This was a large square of white 
cloth, which she pinned up on the portiere, where 
all could see. Onthe cloth she and Bertie had 
pasted twenty-five pictures they had cut from the 
advertising pages of the magazines and the daily 
papers. Some were very pretty and some vere 
funny, but all were familiar ones. The difficulty 
came when you tried to think what it was that 
the picture advertised, for every printed word 
was either cut off or carefully inked over. 

There was the pretty chocolate girl with her 
tray, the babies taking a bath with some kind of 
soap, the girl with the toothbrush and very white 
teeth, the scrubbing woman who used a certain 
remarkable cleaning powder, and had very little 
work to do forever after. the bicycle and camera 
and patent-medicine pictures that every one had 
seen dozens and dozens of times. Each picture 
had a number beside it, and papers and pencils 








Douth’s Department. 


were given to all, with ten minutes by the clock 
to write down all the names they could remember. 

This seemed easy at first, and the pencils flew 
fast; but, when the papers were gathered up, no- 
body had guessed all the pictures, but everybody 
was sure he could if he might only just think a 
few minutes longer. Big brother Tom, who was 
always reading, had twenty-two correct answers, 
so he had the sheet of pictures given him asa 
reward, and rolled it up to carry to school to 

catch the boys ” with next day. 

Then it was considered polite to give papa the 
aext chance to puzzle the party. 

“* Well,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“after all that brain work I’m sure you need 
something easy.” And he pulled out of his coat 
pocket one of mamma’s spool bags very tightly 
stuffed with something and tied up fast. “ Each 
may squeeze this bag once with one hand, and 
say what isin it.”. 

“Beans!” said mamma, without an instant’s 
hesitation. ‘“ Pebbles!” ‘‘Candy-drops!” But 
nobody guessed peanuts because they were all 
Shelled. Papa was disposed to be generous, so 
they all ate the peanuts while mamma offered her 
guesswork. 

This she called puzzle portraits, and strange, 
indeed, did the faces look. If you want to see 
how hard it is to recognize any face with one of 
the features covered, do as mamma did, und take 
the heads of President McKinley and Napoleon, 
and paste a strip of white paper across the moutiy 
and chin. 

Then the big brother took his turn, with six 
little pill botties, which he gravely offered to 
each person to smell, one after the other, as fast 
as possible, and then to name what he had 
smelled. They contrined cologne, vinegar, 
mixed mustard, peppermint, camphor and petro- 
leum. Only one person could tell them all, for 
the smells got strangely blended when taken so 
near together. The small girl had been getting 
uneasy, and now she stood up. “ I have brought 
a book,” she said. ‘ It isa new one and a nice 
one, and has lots of pictures and stories; and I 
want you to guess who itis for! ” 

Then she sat down and looked hard at the car- 
pet; but Bertie said, “Oh, thank you ever so 
much!” and did not see at all why the others 
laughed. 

Now iu came Delia, the cook, with the prettiest 
little birthday cake that ever was seen. “ There's 
something fur the one as guesses how many 
plums I putin; but, sure, it’s ’most all plums! ” 
There was a lovely frosting with a B and ten 
candles on top, but all around the sides could be 
seen bits of plums. 

The best way to find out seemed to be for 
Bertie to cut it atonce. So he divided it into 
six slices, and, before they began to eat, each 
one wrote the number he or she guessed, and 
left the paper with mamma. Then, oh, such 
small bites, such careful searchings, and such 
slow work about it all that papa said there would 
be no fear of indigestion! Finally, it was discov- 
ered that Aunt Sue had guessed just the right 
number, seventy-five plums; and to her Bertie 
presented a beautiful bouquet of roses. And 
Bertie said she ought to have them, anyway, for 
—— up the guessing party.—Youth’s Compan- 

on. 


THE SOLAR Day.—“ Student ”: It is a fact not 
generally known that, owing to the difference 
between solor and sidereal time, the earth annu- 
ally rotates upon its axis once more than there 
are days inthe year. The earth performs one 
complete revolution upon its axis in twenty-three 
hours fitty-six minutes and 4.09 seconds of solar 
time. Thisis called a “ sidereal day,’’ because 
in that time the stars appear to complete one 
revolution around the earth, but as the earth ad- 
vances almost a degree eastward in its orpit 
in the time that it turns eastward around its 
axis, it is easy to understand that just one 
rotation never brings the same meridian around 
from the sun to the sun again; so that the earth 
requires as much more than one complete revolu- 
tion upon its axis to complete a “solar day” as 
it has gone forward in that time. It will be ob- 


vious, therefore, that in every natural or solar 
day the earth performs one complete revolution 


upon its axis, and the 365th part of another 
revolution. Consequently, in 365 days, the earth 
turns 366 times upon its axis; and as every revo 
lution of the earth upon its axis completes a 
“ sidereal day,” there must be 366 sidereal days in 
a year. 

POPULATION OF UNITED STATES AND ITs 
POSSESSIONS.—“ R. W. H.”: The census bureau 
has issued areport announcing that the population 
of the entire United States, including all outlying 
possessions, was 84,233,069in the census year 1900. 
This is itemized as follows: Continental United 
States, or United States proper, 75,994,575 (hereto- 
| fore announced); Philippines, 6,961,339, being the 
estimate of the statistician to the Philippine 
commissioner: Porto Rico, 953,244; Hawaii, 
154,001; Alaska, 63,592; Guam, 9000; American 
Samoa, 5100 persons in the military and naval 
service of the United States outside of the terri- 
tory of the United States proper, 91,219. The re 
port announces that the twelfth census only ex 
tended to Alaska and Hawaii outside of ‘Con- 
tinental United States,” but that the figures for 
the rest of the United States domain are taken 
from the best available resources. 

THE NEW STAR IN PERSEvS.—‘ Inquirer ”’: 
This star was discovered by the Rev. T. D. An- 
derson of Edinburg, Scotland, on the night of 
Feb. 21, 1901. At that time he estimated it as 2.7 
magnitude. Several other persons noticed this 
new object not far from the same time, as it was 
bright vo the naked eye, but to Dr. Anderson 
belongs the priority of discovery. Announce- 
ment of the, discovery was communicated 
by telegraph and cable to all parts of the 
world, a cable message having been received in 
this country on the evening of Feb. 22. The 
star being bright to the naked eye and still 
growing trighter, thereby not demanding the 
use of a telescope, observations were at once 
begun in all quarters of the globe, and the number 
| already obtained is consequently very large. Pho 
tographs and observations of the region of the 
Nova within one and two days before discovery, 
showed that no star brighter than the eleventh 
or twelfth magnitude could have been there at 
that time. As sixth magnitude is the limit of visi- 
bility to the naked eye, and twelfth magnitude 
would be very much fainter, it is quite certain 
that no visible object was in that place one 
or two days prior to the time when the 
star was first seen, and that it blazed out 
very suddenly. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that it increased in brightness for a day or 
two after discovery, being even brighter than 
Capella, one of the brightest stars in the north- 
ern heavens, on Feb. 23. Then it could be seén 
| with a large spyglass in sunlight. On Feb. 24, 
| its brightness began to diminish, and on Feb. 25 
was from three-quarters to a whole magnitude 
fainter than Capella. It steadily diminished in 
light until after the middle of March, when it 
began to assume a new and _ peculiar 
phase, viz., that of alternating bmghtness. 
From fourth magnitude, or about two 
magnitudes brighter than limit of visibility to 
the naked eye, it suddenly diminished to the 
fifth magnitude, and then ina few days rose to 
fourth magnitude. Again its brightness as sud- 
denly diminished as before, and then increased. 
This variation in light continued for several 
weeks, the range being about one to one and a 
half or two magnitudes. The general tendency 
through it all, however, was to become fainter. 
About the latter part of May these variations 
seemed to cease. At that time the star was about 
sixth magnitude, or near the limit of visibil- 
ity to the naked eye. Then also the spec- 
troscope revealed the fact that the star was 








mass of gas of a globular form. This phase, 
however, is not wholly new, for several new 
stars have already become nebulz, perhaps due 
in some way fo the intense heat which they have 
undergone. Probably this new star will slowly 
diminish in brightness until it becomes very faint 
or disappears altogether, as has been the case 
with other objects of a similar character. About 





twenty well-authenticated cases of new stars 
having appeared, are known up to the present 
time, the first being the star of Hipparchus which 
was seen in 134 B.C. The most famous of the 
older ones is, however, that of Tycho Brahe, 
which appeared in 1572, and, when first seen, was 
brighter than the planet Jupiter. It soon be- 
came as bright as Venus and was visible to the 
naked eye in daylight It began to fade in a week 
or so, but could still be seen with the naked eye 
sixteen months after discovery. 





Curfous Facts. 


—Policemen in Vienna must be able to swim, 
row a boat and understand telegraphing. 

——The Pharaohs wore their beards when in 
mourning for a relative. Court mourning in Egypt 
seems to have lasted a year. 

—Bamboo pens have been used in India for 
over one hundred years. They are made like 
the ordinary quill pen, and for a few hours writ- 
ing are said to be very serviceable. 

——In India ninety thousand head of cattle are 
killed every year by wild beasts and venomous 
serpents, and in Finland wolves kill 5500 head a 
year. In Australia wild dogs kill eight thousand 
sheep annually, and the loss among the flocks 
and herds of the West from wolves is large. 
—The uniform of the postman of Norway is 
dark green in color, though it is said many of the 
men want it changed to blue. The facings of the 
coat are of silver braid, and there is a small 
cockade of the Norwegian colors on the band 
round the cap. 

—-A glass stopper for preventing mould in 
syrups and other substances has been invented 
bya German pharmacist.. It contains a chain- 
ber with a perforated bottom, into which is 
stuffed cotton saturated with chloroform, and the 
vapor from the chloroform prevents any fungous 
growth in the bottle. 

—In Rhode Island 81.2 per cent. of the popu- 
lation in 1900 lived in cities or towns of eight 
thousand inhabitants or more, while this ele- 
ment also constitutes seventy-six per cent. of the 
population in Massachusetts, 68.5 per cent. in 
New York, 61.2 per cent. in New J ersey and 53.2 
per cent. in Connecticut. - 

—Maiwatchin, on the borders of Russia, is the 
only city in the world peopled by men only. The 
Chinese women are not only forbidden to live in 
this territory, but even to pass the great wall of 
Kalkan and enter into Mongolia. All the 
Chinese of this border city are exclusi vely traders. 

—Professional shoppers are employed by a 
large London firm of drapers to test the ability 
of shop assistants. This firm owns over thirty 
large shops, and employs nearly one thousand 
assistants. To find out whether every customer 
is politely served, a number of women customers 
are employed to call at the various shops. They 
are told to give as much trouble as possible, and 
sometimes to leave without making a purchase 
after looking at nearly everything in the shop. 
_—>- > 

If you wish to see an even lot of calves you 
should go to Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., and look 
at the daughters of Hood Farm Pogis 9th. They 
are advertising one of his sons this week. Hood 
Farm Pogis 9th is by.the show bull Hood Farm 
Pogis, out of the show cow Figgis. 











Home Dressmaking 


ints by Way Manton. 





4026 FMEGORED FLARE SKIRT * 
227032 WAIST 


4027 CHILDS FREWOH DRESS. 
6.4.0 
Five-Gored Flare Skirt. No. 4026. 

The skirt that fits snugly at the upper portion, and 
flares freely as itapproaches the floor, is the favorite 
of fashion. This excellent model is shown in black 
taffeta, with bands of black velvet ribbon at the lower 
edge, but is suited to many materials, cheviot, broad- 
cloth, poplin, veiling and all fabrics used for oda 
skirts or entire gowns. 

The skirt is cut in five gores, each of which is 
shaped to fit snugly above, while it flares gracefully 
below the knees. The fulness at the back is laid in 
inverted plaits, that are flat at the waistline, and for 
several inches below, but provide graceful fullness as 
the skict approaches the floor. 

Tocut this skirt forawoman of medium size, 63 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 6% yards 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards 44 inches wide,or 3¥ yards 50 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 4026, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 





Child’s French Dress. No. 4027. 

No style of dress suits the childish figure more per- 
fectly than the long-waisted one. The very pretty 
model shown is adapted to many materials, but in the 
original is made of pale blue cashmere with collar of 
blue silk and trimming of black velvet ribbon. 

The waist portion is laid in box plaits and is ar- 
ranged over a body lining. The skirt also is laid in 
box plaits, but wider than those of the waist, and is 
joined to the lower edge of the body portion, the seam 
being concealed by the sash. At the neck is a becoming 
pointed collar that flares apart at both front and 
back. The sleeves are short and form full puffs 
that are gathered into bands. The closing is effected 
invisibly beneath the centre box plait at the back. 
When desired the frock can be worn over a guimpe 
thus making the high neck with long sleeves. 

Tocut this dress for child of six years of age,6 
yards of material 22 inches wide, 44 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
3 yard 21 inches wide for collar. 

The pattern, 4027, is cut in sizesj for children 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years of age. 








25 BLOUSE waIsT 
82 1040 BUSE 

No. 4025. 

The favor of the blouse waist appears to increase as 


Woman's Blouse Waist. 


each new variation is offered. This very effective 
model, while simple in the extreme, can be made to 
give an elaborate effect by judicious handling of 
materials. 











The original is made of white Henrietta, with a deep 
embroidered edge, a narrow vest of white taffeta, and 
trimming of narrow black velvet ribbon and jewel 
buttons. 

The fitted lining closes at the centre front, on it are 
arranged various parts of the waist. The back is 
plain across the shoulder and drawn down in gathers 
at the waist line; but the fronts are laid in two plaits 
at each shoulder which provide additional fullness 
;over the bust. The narrow vest is plain and held in 
place by the buttons. The sleeves are in bishop style 
with novel pointed cuffs made of the embroidery. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 34 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide or 2} 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4025, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 

Fancy Blouse. No. 4028. 

The blouse that closes at the back is a favorite of 
fashion, and allows specially effective trimming. 
The smart model illustrated is adapted to many ma 
terials, both siJk and wool, but as shown is made of 
white satin Sapho, with trimming of Persian bands. 

The foundation, or fitted lining, closes at the 
centre back, together with the material. The waist 
proper is tucked at the back in groups, which extend 
from the shoulders to the waist, and produce a taper- 
ing effect. The front is novel,and gives the square 





; | , ‘ ble. } : »¢ aX- 
changing into a planetary nebula, or an immense | effect now so fashionable. The tucks at the centre ex 


tend to yoke depth only, then fall free to form soft 
folds, but those at the shoulders are extended to the 
waist line, the trimming being applied between to 
form the square neck. The sleeves are in bishop style 
with velvet and Persian banded cuffs, and at the neck 
is aregulation stock of velvet over which the trim- 
ming is applied. , 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 4 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
24 yards of embroidered bands to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4028, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. — 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern  iJlus 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 


age stam state number, shown on cut, and 
A our naine and address 





ze wanted, and write 
distinctly. Mail orders filled prom ty. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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GLORIOUS BONNIE, GLORIOUS ONNIE. 





The sHorse. 


On the Speedway. 

Charley Barnard, the industrious Chardon- 
street horse dealer, invited us to ride out on 
the boulevard day last week. We 
gladly accepted, and were richly repaid, for 
in addition to the pleasure aride behind 
the beautiful trotting mare Emmaretta (2.29 
and the enjoyment of seeing the beautiful 
turnouts, as the exciting brushes 
between some of the best roadsters owned 
in this vicinity, our host related an incident 
about the fast-trotting stallion Gen. Benton 
that we had never heard. 

Mr. Barnard kuew Gen. Benton well up 
in New York State before the horse became 
famous. 
the side of the street or road many a time, 
when the average horseman, judging the 
stallion from appearance as he stood quietly, 
would estimate his cash value at about 375. 
The horse was taken to a fair hitched to a 
sulky, and,to the great astonishment of many 
who had known him froin a colt, trotted a 
mile in 2.21. Not long afterwards Gen. Ben- 
ton was taken to another track, and trotted 
amilein2.is. He was then owned jointly 
by twomen. <A shrewd horseman who saw 
the horse trot a mile in 2.18 secured an 
option on him for 8.000, The man who se- 
cured the option sold the horse to the late 
Goy. Stanford for $25,000, an advance of 
819,000. One of the owners couceived the 
idea of securing part of this $19,000 surplus. 
He got possession of Gen. Benton, put the 
horse on a railroad car and billed him to 
Canada. The party who had an option on 
the horse heard what was going on, and 
telegraphed to have the car that contained 
the horse stopped, and offered a reward for 
having it done. 

One of the railroad employees caused the 
ear to be detached from the train and run 
on to a side track a short distance this side 
of Canada line, and the horse was captured 
bythe man who had the optionon him for 
$6000. The railro vl einpioyee lost his job, 
however, for causing the car to be stopped 
and sidetracked. Gen. Benton possessed the 
ability to transmit what was in his daya 
very high rate of speed, and so did some 
of his sons. His diughters also proved 
very valuable broud mares. 

It is interesting to a lover of good horses 
to study the conformation, style and action 
of the numerous horses that are paraded on 
the Brooklyn boulevard on an afternoon 
when the sleighing good. The friendly 
brushes which tike place there are as ex- 
citing to the spectators as the contests for 
big money at the regular summer race 
meetings on the trotting tracks. We noticed 
that many New England-bred animals were 
in evidence, and compared very favorably, 
not only in conformation, but also in speed, 
to those bred in other localities. 

We noticed a son and daughter of Arion 
(2.07}), and both of them can step some. 
The former Capt. Haff (2.22}), was driven by 
his owner, J. C. Cleary of this city, and the 
latter by Walter Hadley of Somerville, who 
wns her, trained her some at Mystic Park 
last summer and drove her miles well down 
in the twenties. The Maine-bred horse 
Landlord was there, and could make the 
best of them step to their limit. G. A. 
Fales was driving a Maine-bred mare as 
handsome as the best of them, got by Nel- 
son’s Wilkes, if we remember correctly. 
Her dam is Diana (2.245), by Harbinger. 
Among the other Maine-bred ones was a 
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good-looking and good-gaited brother of | 
He is owned by Charley | 
Barnard’s stable was also | 
represented by Gyp Walnut (2.08}), driven | 
Mills of Somerville | 


Leader (2.30). 
Barnard. Mr. 


by his owner. J. F. 
was out behind a fast daughter of Nelson 
(2.09), of his own raising, that Lyle Sterling 
worked a mile in 2.184 over Mystic Park last 
summer. 
Emmaretta, 
pleasure of riding, is an exceptionally fine 
road mare of good size, handsome, sound 


and smooth, wears no boots and can step | 


fast. Her sire is Antioch, by Daniel Boone, 


behind whom we had the | 


Ile saw him hitched to a post by | 


_ officers on 


| 
| 


son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and her | 


dam was by Volunteer, another son 
Hambletonian. Mr. Barnard has an excel- 
lent mate for this mare in Queen (2.19}), 
by Nelson (2.09). Hitched to pole they 
make a very fine pair. 

The team that attracted the most atten- 


of | 


‘riding 


tionon the boulevard was Altro L. and 
Reina, driven by their owner, the dry-goods 
magnate, John Shepard. They showed a 
remarkable flight of speed. 
fast behind Ackerland (2.15}). 
Fred Ames, accompanied by his 
employer, Mr. Aldrich, held the lines over 
Addison A. (matinee record 2.21), and 
Was in the thick of the fray with the best of 
them. Mackey Wilkes, driven by his owner, 
Colonel Galvin, accompanied by Mrs. Galvin, 
made a very fine appearance. This 
stallion is in exeellent condition. Elias 
Caldwell, of Caldwell Brothers, 30 Chardon 
street, driving a promising gelding by 
Larabie (3) (2.12%) this winter. The well- 
known dealer, A. W. Davis, who always 
has some good ones, was accompanied that 
afternoon by E. P. Mayo of Waterville. 


Trainer 


is 


Frank Hall was , 


| which 


There were a few representatives of the old | 


guard out, including the well-known vet- | 


eran trainer, Uncle Dan Bigley. 

It isa long time since the road drivers in 
this vicinity have been favored with so many 
consecutive days of as good sleighing as 
they have enjoyed lately. We have never 
before seen so good police service done on 
the boulevard as that performed last week, 
and so little interruption to fast travel by 
heavy teams. The vigilance of the police 
duty there has prevented any 
serious accidents, and for which they are 
entitled to the hearty thanks of all who visit 
this pleasure ground. 
+P 
On the Boulevard. 
not been favored with such 
years as it is getting now. 
weeks we have had con- 


Boston has 
sleighing in 
For nearly two 


' Emma D. 


tinuous sleighing, and every afternoon on | 


the Beacon-street boulevard, in Brookline, 
Boston road drivers have enjoyed the snow 
to their heart’s content. Theré have been 
many hot brushes. 
drivers and their horses were seen 
boulevard nearly every afternoon. 
Probably the most valuable horse seen on 


on the 


All the prominent road | 


J. H. Richardson had a good stepper in 
the bay gelding Copper Trust. 

R. K. Clark was prominent with Gladys 
M. 

C. S. Smith of Commonwealth avenue 
drove a high up-headed chestnut, with ligh 
mane and tail, a green trotter that he said 


he picked up down in Maine, and whose 
breeding he did not Know. This fellow 


could step fast. 

W. J. Fitzgerald was out with 
— . 

’. W. Young of the Dorchester Driving 
C hb Landlord (2.16%) loose in several 
brushes, and the old gelding could step like 
the wind. Heand Ned Winslow 
it out hot and heavy, and 
had the better of 


(G. 


Greorqe 


it at the finish 


line. 


! 


2.12) had | T 
it was hard to tell | balance of power 
paige, / est and closest heats. 


Notes from Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester's army of road drivers, including 
both those with speed and those without large 
amounts of that very essential commodity, have 
been enjoying to the limit a week of almost per- 
fect sleighing weather. 

Every afternoon, since runners and 
cutters took the place of wheels, the Park avenue 


} course has been fairly black with rigs of all de- 


scriptions and of all degrees of value. The centre 
of the course has been reserved for speeding, 
while on either side a steady file of rigs, some- 
times two and three abreast, have moved up and 
down watching the sport furnished by those hold- 
ingthe centre of the snow-path stage. ° 

In the brushes of the past week the trotters, 
ther than the pacers, have seemed to hold the 
and to have figured in the fast- 
The footing, especially 


| earlier in the week, was more to the liking of the 


Gordon Prince with Wiltonian (2.28}) and | 


Edwin Grew with Duster (2.21?) had many 


| a skirmish down the line. 


W. D. Hunt was out behind a new one 
that could step quite well. 

Munroe Goodspeed cut Navarro 
loose down the centre on several occasions 
and he never failed to head his competitors. 

Rk. W. Robbs appeared behind a smooth- 
ste Poang green trotter by Alfred G. 

. Il. Nay was befRind Gilt Edge (2.234). 

i Norton rode behind a brown geld- 
ing that fairly split the wind. 

Dick Lawrence had a good stepper in 
(2.153), and she beat more than 


9 ool 
(2.224) 


beat her. 

Col. R. H. Stevenson was out most every 
afternoon with the bay mare Gusurro, by 
Wildput, and he trimmed most everything 
he tackled whether trotters or pacers. 

There were many more who drove down 
the side lines than there were who partici- 
pated inthe brushes, and there were some 
very handsome equipages. Two or three of 
the afternoons the boulevard was so crowded 
with sleighs that it was really dangerous to 


undertake to speed the horses. 


the speedway during the week was Bingen | 


(2.06}). Mr. 
and he let the stallion step down through 
the centre on a loose line, and he acted as 
though he could run away on the trot. 


Forbes was out behind him. | 


| officers was beld Monday evening, 
| There was no election of officers. 


John Shepard was prominent either with | 


Altro L. (2.12}), or 
One afternoon he had them hitched double 
and they could fairly fly to pole. 

H.O. Aldrich was seen every afternoon 
behind Addison A. or Burlington Buy 
(2.154). 

A.S. Bigelow was out several times with 
Miss Duke (2.134). 

J. N. V.Stultz rode behind Norvet (2.134). 
Isaae Sexton drove Nick (2.13}), but he re- 
frained from speeding him. 

Frank G. Hall cut quite a figure with 
Ackerland (2.13}), and his brother George 


Reina (2.125), or both. | 


Hall was prominent in many of the brushes | 


with Red Ball (2,147) and Arius (2.164). 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


ene Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exciusive- 
by J. E. 
bautt 
ex-Veteri- 









BUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to Riots any scar or blemish. The 


sata, past A ever used. Takes the plirce 


oft 3 HURIAN Tee % 


WE GUARANTEE 2x; E caustics 






r mild ro severe action. 


from Horses or 


r Rh ti 
“ inne ouma tiem, 


mie oars oeatsan ri 
uce more actual 
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Every bottle of f Caustic Balsam eold is Warran 
ted to give satisfact is,e rk 80% per’ pattie, Sold 
ggista. or an at by exprese, Af. full 
ateelens for ite 


Send for dedoae eens ok 
testimonials, etc, “Address 
TH LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ELT 


| been a very 
| associatlon. 
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Notes from Waterbury, Ct. 


The annual meeting of the Waterbury 
(Ct.) Driving Company for the election of 
Jan. 13. 

It was 
voted at this meeting to postpone the eleet- 


ing of officers until the first Monday in 
April. I wish to inform the horsemen 
through your paper what business was 


transacted at this meeting. It is generally 
known that all meetings advertised by the 
Waterbury Driving Company in 901 were a 
failure and a loss to our association, never- 
theless we paid every horsemen his money, 
and the sporting papers for advertising our 
meetings. 

The Waterbury Driving Company expects 
this coming season to hold a number of 
four days meetings, and hopes at the close of 
1902 to be able to report that it has 
successful season for our 
We have claimed dates for 
the following meetings, viz.: Our Agricult- 
ural Fair and cattle show will take place 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1,2 and 8. A two days trotting 


' meeting will be gives May 30 and 31; a four 





days meeting eo 2, 3, 4and 5, also Aug. 5, 
6, 7and 8, Sept. 2, 3, 4 and 5 5and Oct. 15, 16, 
17and 18. Possibly a Connecticut trotting 
and pacing circuit may be formed four the 
coming season, to include the tracks at 


; which were with J. Henry Washburn’s Prince A. 
| Friday afternoon. 


Bridgeport, New Haven or Branford, Hart- , 


ford, Waterbury and perhaps Holyoke. 

It gives me pleasure to speak of our Ag.- 
ricultural Fair and Cattle Show. In 1900 
our association had two days fair. 


Waterbury for more than twenty years. In 
1901 we had a four days fair and cattle 


sout of the four were | 
See, Seek. nee Rate $m | city by Andrew Booth of New Milford, 


| through a deal with F. 


very stormy. We had one pleasant day, 
and on that day there was something like 
1500 people on our grounds. There were 
exhibited about five hundred head of cattle. 
We hadin linea large number of pairs of 
oxen in yokes. 
ciation over $800 
money for special +ttractions, but give every- 
thing to the farmers. 


N. W. HEATER, Secretary. 





What is German Peat Moss? What is it for? 
What does it cost? All these questions answered, 
and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B. 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 


It was | 
‘a success and netted our association $750. | 
This was the first Agricultural Fair held. at | 


‘This fair netted our asso- | 
We spend but little. 


| 
| 
| 


diagonal-gaited fellows, and then, too, if the 
truth must be Known, Worcester's fastest snow 
horses are today, and, in fact, always have been, 
trotters. Occasionally a side wheeler appears 
upon the scene, to snateh .or a day or an hour 
the honors ot the road, but the day-in-and-day-out 
fun has always devolved upon the trotting bri- 
gade. 

Worcester has a very fast sextette of trotters, 
and so far they have furnished most of the fun‘ 
Itis not an especially young lot of horses, for, 
with one exception, all are over ten vears old- 
and two at least have passed the one score mile: | 
stone. Yet so far the honors of the road lay be 
tween the bunch, and none of the heralded new- 
comers has as yet shown ability to step in and 
wrest first place away from the members of the 
old. 

The trotters that afforded the sport last week 
were R. C. Taylor's gray mare Abbie V. (2.16}) 
and the bay gelding Oeste (2.20}), E. A. Cowee’s 
chestnut gelding Baker = (2.17}), Riehard J. 
Healey’s bay gelding Arthur Wilkes (2.19), J. 
Henry Washburn’s Prince A. (2.19}), Henry 
Shaw's black gelding Capt. White (2.15) and Web- | 
ster Thayer's brown gelding McKinley (2.25}). 
Ever since Mr. Taylor bought the mare from 
John E. Turner's string, old Abbie V. has been | 
the ruler of the road, but the past week has seen | 
her dethroned and horsemen are arguing as to | 
whether she will ever be able to win back her, 
lost laurels. Abbie V. has been beaten not only } 
by Oeste, her stable companion, but by nearly all 
of the other horses enumerated. In justice to the 
mare, however, it may be said that she has not 
been in the best of condition. 

Just at present Cowee’s Baker has a shade the 
better of the speed argument, but his advantage | 
isslight. Baker has figured in a number of in- | 
teresting brushes during the week, the best of 


They were good even heats. | 
marked by fair starts and close finishes, but | 
Baker was at the finish a shade ahead of Prince 
A.each time. MeKinley, too, has usually trav- 
eled in the front ranks every time he has started, 
one of his best heats beiag Saturday afternoon, 
when he outstepped Abbie V., and wonin rather 
impressive fashion. 

Plenty of fast pacers are owned in Worcester, 
but thus far they have been started up only a few 
times on the avenue. oo ee afternoon, 
Major Wonder (2.093), E.S. Pierce’s bay geld- 
ing, hooked to a road a on hub runners, went 
down to defeat in a close brush with Ed. B 
Young (2.114), owned by A. P. Cristy, but driven 
in his brush with Major Wonder by Johs FE 
Marston of Pittsfield, N. H. It was the first 
time £d. B. Young has been started on the snow 
since coming to Worcester, and he breezed 
through the centre at a corking clip with Mujaor 
Wonder at his sleigh most of the way down. | 

Thursday afternoon the best pacing perform- 
ances were furnished by 0. R. Wood’s bay geld- 
ing Yukon (2.153) and Capt. Frank L. Allen’s un- | 
marked mare Pocahontas. Both horses have 
always been held among Worcester’s fastest, and 
are still first division periormers, particularly | 
Pocahontas, who won from Yukon in straight 
heats, two or three lengths separating the pair 
at the finish eachtime. A lot of other pacers | 
have been worked under cover during the week, 
and later will probably be prominent in the 
avenue brushes. THE ROADMAN. | 

Worcester, Jan. 20, 1902. 

New Haven (Ct.) Notes. 

Several horsemen think that a remarkably 
good racing prospect has been secured in this 
who has, 
N. Palmer, become the 
owner of the chestnut gelding Hotshell (2.353), a 
square trotter that has so much more speed than 
record that he is regarded as having an ad- 
ditional value. Hotshell carries some good blood, 
as he was sired by Nutshell, a son of Nutwood 
(2.183). Many gentlemen think that Mr. Booth 
didn’t pay too much for his recent purchase. In 
the deal referred to Mr. Palmer received the | 
good-looking gelding Joker. 

Georg? N. Coe of the Fair Haven side of this | 
city, who recently renewed his subscription to | 
this paper, stated that he thought he could show 
horses with as much style to the halter as any I 
nad seen recently, and he certainly did so when 
he had his bay cobs brought out for my inspec- 


Dict SE tS 


os anbin 


racing | 


; correct, 


tion. They are very handy trotters to halter, 
and stylish in harness. I admired them—all but 
| the docked tails. Later he showed a pair of bay 
pacers with long tails. They are a_ well-bred 
pair with speed enough to warrant some track 
work. 





The pacer Bell Mine (2.16) (by Dr. Haile, 2.11}), 
cwhed by Heury Levy of this city, has been 
turned out for the winter. During the past sea- 


' son the pacer was campaigned and started in six 
She was behind the money only once, and 
in all other races stood to win better than fourth 
money. At Westfield she won a good race ina 
field of ten starters. A nail in her foot caused 
her to be laid up from July to September. 

The stylish Martha Marshall is another 
pacer owned in this section that made a good 
showing in fast company last year. She started 
the season with a record of 2.14, and had her first 
race at the Grand Circuit meeting at Detroit. 

In the 2.13 pace at Cleveland she won first 
money in three straight heats, reducing her mark 
to 2.09}. At Columbus she won the fast race and 
got her present record, 2.07}. The first money in 
the two races was $1750. 

After several creditable contests she showed 
her speed at secretary MeCully’s races at the 
Brighton Beach track, where she won the first 
heat in 2.09, beating a fast field, which included 
Dan Pateh (2.044). During the summer the state- 
ment was pubtished that Martha Marshall had 
been sold. Two horse fanciers have informed 
the writer that the account of the sale was not 
and have stated that the 
passing the winter comfortably in the 
her owner, Mr. Davis. 

Major C. B. Boardman 
are two gentlemen who have the Horse 
BREEDER On file in their Hartford office, where 
it is referred to by many visitors. The genial 
major, who received his military title 
held tne highest office in the gift of the First Com- 
pany Governor's Horse Guards, says that the 
rubber caulk horse shoes that are used exten- 
sively in Hartford are excelleut for all horses. 
Major Boardman has a very attractive pair of 
coal-black horses that probably cost him a long 
price. They are closely matehed, delightful road- 
sters, and drive like one horse. 


races, 


2.07} 


stable of 


and Dr. T. C. Stroud 


fast pacer is | 


when he 


Henry C, Seabrook of this city, president of the | 


| Seabrook & Smith Carriage Company, was found 
He | 


dead in his bed at his residence last month. 
was without exception oue of the most genial, 
companionable gentlemen in this city, where his 
residence of forty years had occasioned an ex- 
tensive ac ,uaintance with horsemen and business 
men generally. Owing to his occupation, he had 
thousands of friends in other cities. As a rule, 


| he frequently had time for a social chat, which he 


seemed to enjoy. During several years he was 
a member of the New Haven Driving Association 
and was an active worker at the race meetings of 
the society. 


, Size, 


; toconeceive may be returned next season free. 


DeLORIMIER PARK 
MONTREAL. 


FEB. 18, 19 9 and 20, 190° 


EXTRA. A purse of ‘she Q000s will be given t, 
owner of the first horse who will beat 21 












































































































Pools sold at the Park every eve ning bef, 
each day’s Races. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY. 


No. 1—2.29 class __...__- aie 
No. 2—2.17 class __ 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY. 


—Open to all—A purse of $100 will be « 
the four driving a mile nearest to 3.15, best 
Several entries for this Race can be made |) 
same proprietor. 
No. 4—5 miles dash Purse. 2 
No. 5—2.40 class _....__. = ng 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY. 
No. 6—2.22 class ___. Purse 
No. 7—Free-for-all _...__- ee 

Three seconds allowed for trotters. 

CON DITIONS—N. T. A. rules to govern. A 
races open to Trotters and Pacers. Winner j1 es 
race to be awarded only one pr mium. Mile jo. 
best three in five,to harness, except Nos. 3 an: 
Fourto enter, three to start. Purses divided as 
lows : 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Entrance in ali « 
will be 5 percent. of purse, with 5 per cent 
tional from winners. © conditional entry 
accepted. Strictly 5 per cent. must aecompan 
entry. Entries by telegram, to be qood, must he 4 
ately repeated by mail. Turf and ice records to 
Horses eligible at the closing of entries. /,1,, 
| tively close on Saturday, the 15th of Febranayy. } 
| 7 P. M., and should be addressed to ail 

A. P. PIGEON, Secretary 
| 1798 St. Catherine Street, “ ontr eal 


MORGANS FOR SALE. 


Having sold my farm, all my Morgans «; 
sale: 
years old 


HINDS’ ETHAN ALLEN, beans hig) 


chestnut, sired by Ashly’s Ethan Allen; 
ae Enterprise, he by Hillington, he 
Morrill. 


ld, s 
FRANK ALLEN, jirie brown! sired by sii 


| Ethan Allen; dam by Hillington; grandam 3 


ur 
irse 


No. 3 


- 








} 
h. ad 
dam 


by J 


| Daniel Lambert; great-grandam by Thoma &2.00; 
Jefferson, he by Vermont Blac k Hawk. ~ advance 
‘SILVERTAIL, Morgan, 5 years old, 15! hana: gine 
9 high, black, chestnut, with lower ecessi 
| half of his tail white, sired by Ashly’s Ethan ul fi 
Allen; dam by young Ethan Allen, full brother to vaste-l 
| Daniel Lambert; grandam by Delong’s Ethan should 
| Allen. yon b 
9 Morgan, 2 years Correspe 
‘HINDS’ GREEN MOUNTAIN, 3¢7843.23°4": results 
| | Ashly’s Ethan Allen; dam by Red’ Spot; gran whieh 
y Green Mountain Banner. wish, 
I have four brood mares; one by Daniel Lam- THE Pe 
| bert, one by young Ethan Allen, full brother to tisers 
Daniel Lambert; one by Gillig, her dam by active 2 


| Daniel Lambert; one by — Enterprise, he 
by Hillington, he by John Morrill. 

I have four two-year-old fillies, all out of the 
| above mares, all sired by ASHLY’S ETHAN 
ALLEN ; and not a breeder in Vermont can show 
four as es ones. 

- D. HEINDS, Pittsford, Vt. 


WANTED. 


A FARM TRAINER, 


A HIGH CLASS MAN 


Address with full particulars, 


GRASS LANDS COoO., 


P.O. Box ROSS, Boston, 


1902--ALCLAYONE--1902 


12208, Race Record Trotting, 2.20 1-4. 


Entered ¢ 





Each | 
and oth 
that the 
or less 0 
to ¢ 
benefit « 
althougl 
keep owl 
is we ne 
found it 
day to d@ 
out the 
and eart: 
fortunat 
the most 
that the! 
by maki 


cise, 


Wass, 


tands 15.3, weighs 1150; sire, Aleyor e, 


Clayrene. by Sayre’s Harry Clay, 2.2 as Bott dam, could sea 
Voluntary, by Volunteer 55; third 7 is n, Far YOr: , 
Seely’s American Star 14; fourth dam by Grid pecially 
Roebuck, son of imported Bellfounder. out to ele 
Only five of the get of Alelayone have been ha Yet ma 


All ve taken 





and raced by professional re alners. 
141 86 ‘7. 


race receded as follows: 
River Boy (4) 2.193; Inmie B., “O. 24. in fifth h 
she won; Alclayetta, 2.30, worke ad amile the 
son in 2.17 i. and Leader, 2.30. Alelayone 
beauty, style, speed, superior road «qnalitic 
level heads and good dispositions. 

Season 1902 at Andover, Me. 

Terms Season 825. 


Cash or note at time of first service. 


into the 1] 
filled wit 
ice that t 
perhaps ] 
We felt v 
the cows 
when thi 
small tas 
from fift 











Mares that fa 
L in t 
to 50 mares. Season closes Aug. 15. 

Tabulated pedigree and full particulars sent free 
Foals held for service fees. Address 


WILLIAM ae Andover, Me. 
or WwW. PARLIN, But we f 
Box 23 13,*Boston, Mass. we so Ww 


milk whie 
set of eus 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





“ ee. Sha ae re (ea it seemed 
enher hee, oO. D0, Tinporter reneh Coach The 

ion. Teuner isa beautiful bay vith black p , milk can 

stands 163 vands high, weighs 1400 ths: sound and al» y j 

solutely clever, both in stable and = bharness: "a . " W e did 

foal getter. can show some of his get. Will sell low, of exercis 
or exchange for good business horses. For further . . 

information call on or address we kept | 

KIMBALL & SHATTUCK, the veterz 

56 and 58 Manchester St., Nashua, VN. H will get : 

BARON WILKES MARE FOR SALE Hema 

' However 

BARONESS ZA DALIA, by Baron Wilkes when we 


Electioneer; second dam 
Kentucky Prince; thicd dam by Hambletonian | 

bred by R. G. Stoner, Lexington, Ky. : seal brown, 153 
hands high; asplendid read mare; never trained, but 


First dam, Lena T.. by P 
after drin 


stand shi 











has trotte a quarters to pele in 35 seconds ; a good tient for < 
| mare to train er raise foals from. Price, $350, To be 
seen at the stable of ane too much 
STEVENS & CONLEY, : 

2450 Washington St... Boston, Mass the milk t 

; : But we 

that are 
having tl 
drink whe 





them at si 
plan best, 
tilled with 
periments 
no gain | 
water con 

Some of 
the same « 
inthe wu 
and in g 











season of 1902. 


FEE $25.00. 


with his size and finish in New England. 
bound to be a great sire of extreme speed, and h: 
colts are large and handsome. 


Address CONN. RIVER STOCK FARM, Hatfield, Mass 


strong, vij 
now hi 


FLECTMONT 22. ff = 


Electmont, 2.22 1-4, is sired by Chimes ; 
by Mambrino King ; 
is full brother in blood to The Abbot, 2.03 1-4, 


ather less 
herds that 
xereise ry 


dam 


16 hands, weight 1180. H 


Lord Derby, 2.06 1-2, The Monk, 2.08 1-4, Dare a had t 
Devil, 2.09, and Lady of the Manor, 2.04 1- 4. It \ ereulos 
would be hard to find a more beautiful stallion iound it 
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pected ani 
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3 Nay give a 
(ween the 
Sire, BINGEN, 2.06 1-4, ye nie 
Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14, Bingen Jr., 2.13 1-4; y beta 
4 are 
Dam, STARLIG HT, 2.153, 9 much east 
By Electioneer 125 ; 3 ein 
BY ast gale h 
Second Dam, the ex-champion four-year-old mare SALLY | , need some 
BENTON, 2.17 3-4, dam of Surpol, 2.10, Starlight, 2.153-4,.  * renee 
Nordica, 2.19 1-2, by Gen. Benton; third dam, the 3 and sap 
great brood mare Sontag [ohawk, dam of eight ¥ now enabi 
in the list, three of them in the 2.20 list, > away foul 
by Mohawk, son of Hambletonian 10. a traning ti 
enti 
WILL MAKE THE SEASON AT $50, with usuat return privitege at neceanan 
ae te 
MARLBORO STOCK FARM, Marlboro, Mass. | The dat 
red 
{EEE RRR POO alight oan 


to cold nat 






